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Only the actions of the Just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the Dust. 


CuarrerR XXVIII. 


CERTAIN change was no doubt observable in Marion. It 
might have been supposed that a life so secluded and reserved 
as hers had been thus far, would not have encountered the novel 
conditions of wealth and fashion without some awkwardness and 
bewilderment. But it was not'so. She met the Goddess of Fortune 
half-way, and seemed in no respect at a loss how to greet her. In 
fact, the only sign she betrayed of being unaccustomed to abundant 
worldly resources was the activity and despatch she showed in taking 
advantage of them; as if life offered nothing but a variety of diver- 
sions, and it was incumbent upon one who appreciated life at its true 
value to canvass that variety in the shortest space possible. Whether 
she held, further, that the variety was to be inexhaustible, or the life 
short, did not appear. Philip was at first pleased with her alacrity ; 
afterwards, his pleasure was less, and his surprise greater. He had 
promised himself some gratification in introducing his wife to the 
greater society, and initiating her into its splendours and amuse- 
ments : but he found, not only that his leadership was unnecessary, 
but that he would have to exert himself to be the leader at all. 
Marion was fully equal to her position and opportunities. She 
faced the sun unshrinkingly, and, indeed, with a smile almost as of 
half-contemptuous familiarity. When she referred to the simplicity 
and difficulty of her previous experience, it was generally to expose 
the humorous aspect of the contrast with the present. 
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“What a beautiful thing wealth is !” she exclaimed one day to 
her husband. 

“ Glad you think so,” the latter replied, cautiously : for he seldom 
could be sure, nowadays, whether Marion’s observations would turn 
out serious or cynical. 

“*Tis the best missionary in the world,” she continued ; “it 
Christianizes even tradesmen, and makes them self-sacrificing. And 
the curious part is, that ’tis not their being wealthy themselves, but 
their knowing us to be, that makes them so magnanimous. When 
mother and I were poor—pardon my mentioning such a thing, but 
tis only between ourselves—our tradesmen not only permitted us to 
pay our bills, but insisted on our doing so promptly; and if we got 
behindhand, they growled about bailiffs. But now—la! bless you, the 
mention of a bill hurts their feelings, and to pay one would break 
their hearts. It’s a blessed change of heart in them; and would 
have been more blessed still if it had only happened to come before 
our change of pocket, instead of after.” 

“ If we go on at our present rate, both they and we may relapse,” 
said Philip, laughing. ‘Twenty thousand pounds capital is not 
twenty thousand a year.” 

“Tt is, for one year ; and who knows what may happen after 
that? We might count on two years, even: the faith of the trades- 
men would hold out so long at least.” 

“ They don’t ask us to pay now only because they know their 
money is safe,” said Mrs. Lockhart, with her pathetic literalness. 
“ And they don’t lose anything, because our orders are larger, and 
their prices are higher. And you should be just as careful not to run 
in debt, my dear, when you are rich as when you are poor.” 

Marion looked at her mother with an odd smile. “I wish you’d 
let me forget you,” she said at length. ‘“ You've been encouraging 
me all my life to be a woman of fashion, and now you turn against 
me. But I’m determined not to be baulked !” 

And in truth, Marion had made a good beginning. The old 
house in Hammersmith had been shut up (it was her desire that it 
should be neither let nor sold), and they had gone into the new and 
improved mansion whereof Fillmore had spoken to Perdita. They 
kept a carriage and horses, half a dozen servants, and an excellent 
table ; gave parties and routs to their fashionable acquaintance, and 
accepted the like civilities from them. It was the thing in society at 
that moment to go to the Lancasters ; Philip was a genius, besides 
being nearly related to Lord Seabridge ; Marion was charming, witty, 
and fully up to her position ; her father, it was understood, had been 
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a distinguished officer and a personal friend of the Iron Duke. 
Among the most notable of their new friends was old Lady Flanders, 
who not only honoured their drawing-room with her presence when 
the rest of the world was there, but quite often took the trouble to 
drop in on them informally. She had once or twice met Mrs. Lock- 
hart in London and at the Baths, when the latter was lovely Fanny 
Pell, forty years or so ago; and she now came ostensibly to renew 
her acquaintance with that lady, and to talk over the old times. 
But in the midst of these amiable reminiscences, it was observable 
that she gave a good deal of attention to young Mrs. Lancaster, who 
seemed to have a peculiar interest for her. 

“ You like having money, Mrs. Lancaster,” her ladyship remarked 
one day, after examining critically a new dress which Marion had on. 

“T cannot deny it, Lady Flanders.” 

“Nonsense! A woman like you can deny anything. . But you’re 
quite in the right not to deny it. We hear a great deal from silly 
people about the dignity of poverty. That is just what poverty is 
not: poverty is not dignified! ’Tis hard enough to hold up one’s 
head at the best of times—such arrant knaves and humbugs as we 
all are, and all of us except the fools know it; but on an empty 
pocket ’tis impossible! I recollect when I was in Egypt, about 
thirty years ago, meeting a Bedouin Arab who, I thought for a while, 
was an exception to the rule. He hadn't a rag on him, except a 
greasy turban and a yard of ragged cloak dangling down his back ; 
he was as dirty as a stable floor ; but he had the bearing of a prince 
—though not of a good many princes I could name, neither. That 
man (said I) is an incarnation of dignity and a type of poverty, both 
in one ; and if he’d have me, I’d marry him to-night! What were 
we talking about?” 

“That poverty could not be dignified.” 

“ Ay: very true. So, just to prove my rule by this exception, 
said I, ‘ My friend, I’ll give you fourpence to go up to the top of that 
pyramid and be back here again in five minutes.’ He dropped his 
dignity—it was about all he had to drop, as I told you—and scuttled 
up that pyramid like a squirrel. He earned his fourpence, and I 
married his lordship.” Here Lady Flanders took snuff, and added, 
“You may live to find out, Mr. Lancaster, that you have been too 
avaricious. You weren’t satisfied with a wife; you must have a 
fortune into the bargain. I.ook out you don’t find yourself without 
both some fine morning.” 

“Your ladyship is kind to forewarn me,” said ‘Philip, who was 
always rubbed the wrong way by Lady Flanders, 
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“You don’t believe me: but you are a poet and a philosopher, 
and you comprehend the structure of the universe too clearly to see 
into your own domestic business. You don’t know, at this moment, 
what to make of your wife’s extravagance and ambition. She used to 
be quite different, didn’t she? And you understood her character so 
well, you were sute prosperity couldn’t spoil her.—They are all like 
that, my dear,” she continued, turning to Marion ; “they load us 
down to the water’s edge, or below it, and expect us to dance about 
and mind the helm just as prettily as when we were unburdened. 
They don’t know our weapons ; they can feel them in their hearts, or 
in their purses, or in what they call their honour ; but they can never 
see what strikes them, or how they are struck. I don’t blame you, 
my dear : give him all he deserves : but I have a regard for you, and 
shouldn't like to see you crippling yourself in the process. But you 
have a head to see your way, as well as a heart to feel his impositions. 
I shall look for you to give a good account of him a year hence. 
’Tis a pity he hasn’t a title. But we may be able to get him one : 
I'll see about it. I have found such things very useful.” 

It was difficult to say what Lady Flandeis meant by this kind of 
diatribes, which, indeed, were never more embarrassing than when 
she took it for granted that her interlocutor was sagacious enough 
to understand her. It was plain, nevertheless, that this awful old 
aristocrat possessed an uncomfortable keenness of insight ; and that 
she generally put the worst construction on whatever she saw. 
Philip perceived that she enjoyed opposition, as giving her an op- 
portunity for repartee, in which she was fatally proficient ; and there- 
fore seldom entered into a discussion with her. But what she said 
about Marion, and her general tone regarding her, appealed to a 
certain obscure misgiving in Philip’s own mind, and made him feel 
more ill at ease than he would have liked to confess. He smiled as 
complacently as he could ; but the smile was painfully superficial. 

From Marion herself, meanwhile, he could obtain little or no 
satisfaction. He did not speak to her “ seriously” onthe subject, 
partly because he could not exactly define to himself what the sub- 
ject was, and partly, perhaps, because he feared to discover that the 
subject, be it what it might, would turn out more serious than might 
be agreeable. 

“You deserve credit for being so civil to that hideous old 
woman,” he would sometimes say. 

* Not at all !” Marion would reply laughingly. “ Lady Flanders 
represents the world. I am going to be a woman of the world, and 
so I pay court to her. She tells me a great many things ’tis necessary 
I should know. The obligation is on my side.” 
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“You are going to be a woman of the world, are you?” 

“La! of course. What would you have me do? I used to be 
very busy washing clothes and getting the dinner, in the old times; 
but now I have a laundress and a cook and a housekeeper, and 
nothing to attend to except inviting our guests and making myself 
agreeable to them. When we were in Hammersmith I was what 
I had to be ; now I can be what I please ; and it pleases me to be 
like . . . other fine ladies.” 

“Could you not make yourself agreeable to your guests and to 
me at the same time ?” 

“To you?. Why, you are my husband !” 

“ Very true, Mrs. Lancaster.” 

“What can be more agreeable to you than to see your wife 
popular in Society ?” 

“ We thought of something better than that when . . . we first 
fell in love with each other,” said Philip, fixing his eyes upon her. 

“ Something different : but was it better? or so wise? Are not 
a hundred people more amusing than one? At all events, we must 
take the evil with the good of our position. Love in a cottage is 
one thing, you know, and love in a palace another.” 

“ No love at all, perhaps you mean?” 

“No such love, that’s all.” 

“Well, if you’re content, I’ve no more to say.” 

“Content ! How should I not be? My ambition isn’t satisfied, 
though. I mean to be spoken of as ‘the beautiful Mrs. Lancaster’ 
one of these days. Oh, it will come to pass, I assure you! The 
first thing one generally says, when one is shown a fashionable 
beauty, is, ‘ What! that homely creature !’—’tis all a matter of dress 
and effrontery. I shall do very well. What do you think of my 
gown?” 

“Very fine. But what about the effrontery ?” 

“ At all events, that costs no money,” said Marion, with a laugh. 

Marion’s social success was undeniably great. She possessed 
both tact and courage—two qualities not always found in company ; 
and she had more intelligence than most of the women she came in 
contact with. Her figure and movement were fine, her dress was always 
in good taste ; her voice agreeable ; her face had a poignancy and 
variety of expression that produced the effect of beauty without 
being beautiful. At her presentation at Court, the Prince of Wales, 
who had complimented her mother more than a generation before, 
informed Marion that she made him wish he was young again, 
begad! She speedily found herself surrounded by a circle of 
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gentlemen who were only too ready to express their admiration for 
her; prominent among whom was the little Irish poet, Thomas 
Moore, who was not disheartened by the unceremonious treatment 
she had given him at their first interview: and she completed her 
conquest of him by singing a song which he vowed he had composed 
in her praise. Young Mrs. Lancaster was in demand everywhere : 
her box at the theatre and the opera was always crowded ; when she 
rode or drove in the Row, she was attended by a retinue of cavaliers; 
she played cards, danced, talked politics, and, in short, ignored the 
inside and celebrated the outside of life. Lady Flanders looked on 
at it all, grinned horribly beneath her shaggy eyebrows, and neglected 
no opportunity of congratulating Philip on being the husband of so 
brilliant a woman. “You must look out for your laurels, Mr. 
Lancaster,” she would add: “‘Iduna’ was well enough for the 
idyllic period, but you must give us something better now ; make 
the lady elope with the Lord Chamberlain, and leave the Sea-God 
in the lurch.” Mrs. Lockhart, on the other hand, whose nature it 
was always to enjoy what was good in the world, and not to see or 
believe in the bad, was placidly happy in the conviction that her 
daughter was as prosperous as she deserved to be, and as merry as 
she seemed. Marion was uniformly careful not to disturb the 
maternal serenity, though once she startled the poor lady by exclaim- 
ing, “ Oh, I wish Mr. Grant were alive !” with a passionate moan in 
her voice like the outcry of a soul in despair. 

Was anything the matter, then? Marion had no confidants, 
except solitude, which tells no tales. But it may be conjectured that, 
when she yielded to her husband on the question of the legacy, she 
gave up, once for all, her view of right, and set herself to adopt his 
own. “If Philip wants wealth,” she might have said to herself, “ it 
must be to reap the worldly advantages of it. These are necessary 
to his happiness ; and ’tis my duty, therefore, to help him, as a wife 
should, to be happy in his own way. I take my law from him ; I 
will have no half-measures: and he shall have just the fashionable, 
dashing, rattling wife that he wants.” 

Having laid down this general principle, it would be character- 
istic of Marion to act upon it fervently. No doubt she was far from 
being incapable of appreciating the charm that lies in social dissipa- 
tion ; but she would perhaps have thrown herself into it with less of 
recklessness and abandon, had she gained access to it by some less 
humiliating path. There was a pride and nobility in her that had 
the effect of making her give more energy and prominence to conduct 
which opposed her conscience than to that which was approved by 
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it. She startled and perplexed Philip, and fascinated him also ; he 
found in her a vigour and activity superior to his own. She out- 
Heroded Herod ; he had not suspected all this latent power ; and 
yet he felt that something tender and sweet and infinitely valuable 
was missing. There were between them no more silent sympathies 
and intuitive agreements. What was to be done and said, not 
thought and felt, was now the subject of their intercourse. Their 
communication was more lively but less satisfying than of yore. 
What was Marion’s idea and intention in this? Did she really 
believe that it was what her husband wanted? Logically, perhaps, 
she did so; but scarcely in her heart. Women, when they are 
logical, generally are so in an extreme and illogical way ; as if to 
demonstrate how contemptible logic is. More than half her vivacity 
may have been assumed in order to provoke Philip into finding fault 
with it ; and yet, if he did find fault with it, she would profess her. 
self at a loss to know what on earth would please him. If he sug- 
gested moderation, she would say, “‘ No: I must be one thing or the 
other.” If he replied, “‘ Be the other, then,” she would answer, “‘ Too 
late, now I have learnt how pleasant dissipation is.” And if he 
asked her whether dissipation were the true end of marriage? she 
would laugh and reply that one cannot have everything in this world. 
Thus, by degrees, were these two married lovers, who had begun 
their career under such fair auspices, drawing away from each other : 
what was best in each of them was starving for lack of nourishment ; 
but Marion, at least, was proud enough to starve to death rather than 
confess to suffering. As a matter of course, since they could not 
meet in the only way worth meeting, they looked away from each 
other as much as possible. Philip tried to find consolation in his 
poetry ; but the faculty of happy concentration and abstraction no 
longer came to him as formerly. The loving and confidential talks 
which he and Marion had been wont to have, about what he was 
writing, or purposing to write, were hardly practicable now ; but, if 
he found the craving for intellectual sympathy too strong in him, 
there was always one place where he was sure to find it, and that was 
in the private boudoir of the Marquise Desmoines. She always 
welcomed him with loveliness and delightful words: she looked him 
in the eye and spoke to the point: he felt the immediate contact of 
her mind and nature, and experienced from it a secret sense of luxury 
and consolation. At first, Perdita used to inquire courteously after 
Marion ; but after a time these inquiries became rarer, and finally 
ceased. Nor did Philip happen to mention these visits to his wife : 
what would it matter to her where he went or what he found to 
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converse about ? She probably had her own interests and occupations, 
of which he was ignorant. She would only laugh, and say that he 
was fulfilling Lady Flanders’ predictions. 

Once in a while, in the midst of all this gaiety and resonance, 
Marion’s laugh would suddenly end in a long, shuddering sigh, and 
her eyes would grow hot and dry. But she would laugh again, and 
utter some witty, extravagant speech, if she thought her husband was 
observing her. And once, at night, Philip chanced to awake, and 
fancied that Marion was weeping, and the bed was shaken by her 
smothered sobs. But, when he spoke to her, she started, and 
declared, after a moment, that she had been asleep and had a night- 
mare. “I dreamt Lady Flanders had grown young and beautiful,” 
she said, “ and wore a dress handsomer than mine : and it broke my 
heart!” Whereupon Philip said no more. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THERE was in Perdita a strong element of adventurousness and 
Bohemianism, which had not as yet been so fully gratified as to lose 
its poignancy. A longing came over her, occasionally, to behold 
phases of life that would not, in the ordinary course of things, come 
under her observation. At such times she would regret that she had 
not been born a gypsy—in oblivion of the fact that although, being 
a marquise, she might play at vagabondage, it would not be as easy 
for a vagabond to experience the sensations of a marquise. The 
latter has the best of it. 

At this epoch of our history it so happened that Perdita fell a 
victim to one of the periodical attacks in question. She wanted to 
do or see something a little beyond the boundaries of conventional 
propriety. What should it be? She passed in mental review all the re- 
sourees of the town. There was plenty of impropriety to be had forthe 
taking,—that was speedily evident ; but perhaps it was the very wealth 
of the opportunities that rendered the Marquise hard to suit. Her 
motive being curiosity, not desperation, she did not wish to involve 
herself in anything that would lay her open to social obloquy ; she 
would not risk her escapade being discovered by people she knew. 
Furthermore, there were many aspects of the shady side of life 
which she had no disposition to investigate, Between these two 
stools the fair explorer was in some danger of coming to the ground: 
when, all at once, she made up her mind that her requirements 
would be well enough satisfied by a visit to Vauxhall, 
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“‘ If enjoyment be your motto,” observes Corinthian Tom to his 
country friend in the green coat and leather gaiters, “go to Vaux- 
hall.” The record of the many moving exploits of those three 
classic worthies had not as yet been compiled ; but Vauxhall was in 
its glory, nevertheless. Nor could it properly be described as an 
improper place : improper people were to be found there, no doubt, 
doing improper things ; but there are few places, good or bad, in this 
world, of which the same might not be said. The trail of the serpent 
is everywhere ; but, this being admitted, all that respectable persons 
have to do is to ignore it. At all events, numbers of the most 
respectable visited Vauxhall, and were none the less respected for 
doing so ; but in this, as in other matters, everything depended upon 
the way the thing was done. ‘The Marquise Desmoines, for exam- 
ple, might, under suitable male escort, have spent all her evenings at 
Vauxhall with impunity : and that was one reason why she had never 
yet been there. What she could not so safely do was to go there 
alone ; and it was no less an achievement than that, consequently, 
that she had in view. She would wear a veil, of course, and a thick 
one ; and she would be attended by Madame Cabot, not so much 
for protection as for convenience. But she would go to Vauxhall 
independent of the support of the sterner sex; and it was only 
reasonable to suppose that she would see something worth seeing 
before the night was out. She made her preparations accordingly, 
and gave no further explanation of her purpose to Madame Cabot 
than to tell her that she would require her company that evening. 
Madame Cabot was not aware that such a place as Vauxhall existed ; 
and it was conceivable that the good lady might never realise, even 
after her return, how perilous an enterprise she had accomplished. 

That evening was a fine one, and Perdita, having driven to a 
point near the entrance of the Gardens, and given orders to the 
coachman to remain there until her return, entered the grounds with 
Madame Cabot. The place was brilliant with innumerable lamps, 
and crowded with people. There was a sound of music in various 
directions, proceeding not from German brass bands, nor from Italian 
organ-grinders, but from the slim-legged fiddlers in cocked hats, who 
flourished their bows and wagged their heads beneath fan-shaped 
sounding-boards resplendent with gilding. Dancing was going on in 
some places, the participants being ranged in long rows facing one 
another, while two or more of their number manceuvred, capered, 
skimmed hand-in-hand down the middle, or dodged behind the lines, 
pursued by the rest in tumultuous procession. Elsewhere profes- 
sional tumblers and gymnasts performed their feats in the centre of 
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noisy crowds, and a meagre young lady in wrinkled tights and short 
gauze skirt appeared in mid-air above the heads of the spectators, 
pursuing her tottering way upon a rope depending between two thick 
posts. Another person of the same sex, in a nondescript costume, 
remarkable chiefly for its spangles, was causing wonder by her 
affectionate familiarities with a gaunt beast which seemed to have 
entered natural history on its sole responsibility, though it was only 
a black bear with its hair shaved off. For those whose ambition 
prompted them to draw aside the veil of futurity, there was provided 
a long-bearded soothsayer in a glittering hermitage, who had spent 
his leisure in committing the history of coming ages to scraps of 
paper, which he disposed of at from a shilling to half a crown each. 
Around and between these various centres of interest the crowd 
twisted, shifted, elbowed, and threaded itself in and out, talking, 
shouting, whispering, laughing, and staring. Representatives of all 
classes were there: the country squire in green coat, white corduroys, 
and drab gaiters : young bloods in dark-blue coats, red-siriped waist- 
coats, buckskins, hessians, and neckcloths : others in beruffled opera 
dress, with black silk tights and cocked hats: bruisers in loose 
brown jockeys and white-topped boots : theatrical characters, clean- 
shaven, with white lamb’s-wool stockings and blue-and-bird’s-eye 
kerchiefs : sharpers in rakish but threadbare attire, their legs encased 
in tight pantaloons tied at the ankles, thin shoes, and with rouge on 
their lank cheeks ; women in bonnets like funnels, or huge hats and 
feathers, with short-waisted gowns and long gloves, stout and thin, 
tall and short, coquettish and timid, pretty and ugly : a mixed and 
parti-coloured assemblage, all come ostensibly to enjoy themselves, 
and few knowing whether they were doing so or not ; altogether a 
comical, melancholy, absurd, pathetic, restless, aimless, anomalous 
mass of human beings, illustrating the fact that between frank bar- 
barism and civilisation out for a holiday, the difference, such as it is, 
is not in favour of the latter. 

After wandering about the place, and meeting with a number 
of trifling adventures, such as receiving proffers of gallantry from 
fashionable gentlemen, one or two of whom she was acquainted with, 
little as they suspected whose dark eyes were glancing at them 
behind the blue silk veil ; or being swept away unexpectedly into the 
whirl of a country dance, in the course of which Madame Cabot’s 
bonnet became badly demoralised ; or being pressingly invited to 
drink beer by an hilarious party of young men and women, whose 
recommendations were evidently the outcome of experience ;—after 
sundry vicissitudes of this kind, all of which greatly amused the 
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Marquise and made her laugh heartily—the two ladies became 
weary of keeping their feet amidst so much jostle and uproar, and 
sought out a spot where they might sit down and contemplate the 
spectacle at their leisure. With this purpose they made their way to 
a range of boxes or cabinets, facing upon a large open space, and 
connected behind with an establishment for the supply of rack-punch 
and ham sandwiches. Having rented the right of sole occupancy 
of one of these boxes for the evening, they made themselves as 
comfortable in it as the narrow and angular fashion of the chairs 
permitted. The lamps flaring on the front of the box left the 
interior in comparative shadow ; and the seclusion could be increased 
by drawing some flimsy red curtains, which dangled from a brass 
rod across the entrance. Other parties were in the adjoining boxes 
on either side, and their conversation was indistinctly audible on the 
background of the prevailing hubbub. 

Perdita moved her chair into the right-hand corner, in order that 
she might eke out the accommodation of her chair by leaning against 
the partition. After she had remained for some time in this position, 
her eyes wandering over the multiform elements of the unorganised 
drama before her, she became aware that some one was speaking on 
the other side of the thin boarding that separated her from the next 
cabinet. Words and parts of sentences were here and there 
distinguishable ; but these would have had no interest for Perdita, 
had she not suddenly made the discovery that the voice was one 
which she knew. Several moments passed, however, before she was 
able to connect the voice, in her mind, with the person to whom it 
belonged. It was a woman’s voice, rather low, but with a penetrative 
quality in it—a peculiar voice, both in timbre and _ intonation. 
Whose was it? It was, of course, impossible for Perdita to see the 
speaker, unless she had gone outside for the purpose. Possibly her 
curiosity might ultimately have led her to do this ; but she was saved 
the trouble by presently recollecting that the speaker in question was 
none other than Marion Lancaster. 

At first, though it surprised her, the discovery did not especially 
startle the Marquise. There was nothing wonderful in Philip’s 
taking his wife to see Vauxhall, although it might not be the place 
which a newly married couple of their rank and disposition would 
most naturally visit. At this point, however, it occurred to Perdita, 
with the thrill of a genuine sensation, that Philip could not be there. 
He was out of town, having taken the coach that afternoon to St. 
Albans to meet the Earl of Seabridge, who had written to make the 
appointment on a matter of business. This Perdita happened to 
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know, because Philip had stopped at her house in the morning to 
present her with an illustrated edition of “ Iduna,” which had just 
come out ; and had then mentioned that he was on his way north- 
ward, and would not return before the evening of the following day. 
It was the first night that he had been separated from his wife since 
their marriage. That Marion should have chosen that very night to 
go to Vauxhall was, therefore, fairly remarkable. For what purpose 
could she have come? Was Mrs. Lockhart with her? Could Philip 
have been aware of her intention ? 

Though the solution of these problems was none of Perdita’s 
business, she nevertheless listened very intently in the hope of hearing 
something that might elucidate them. It was impossible to make 
out anything consecutive, the rather since what Marion said was in 
detached sentences, and the replies of her companion, who was 
apparently a female servant, were of a like character. The following 
bits of dialogue, however, seemed to detach themselves from the 
medley :— 

“T fear he has not come,” said Marion. 

“"Tis early yet, ma’am,” replied the other. “ Maybe he. .” 
The rest was inaudible. 

“ Be sure you tell me if you see any one I know,” Marion said 
after a while: “ it must never be known. . .” 

“No one ’ud know you, ma’am . . . so you can be easy on that 
score.” 

“. .. cannot stay here much longer. If he does not appear 
soon . . . it might come to the knowledge of my husband, and. . .” 

Here the fragmentary sentences ceased altogether to be dis- 
tinguishable, Marion having apparently removed to another part of 
her box. But Perdita had heard enough to convince her that some- 
thing out of the common was going on. Marion had come secretly 
to Vauxhall, taking advantage of her husband’s absence, in order 
to meet some gentleman who had not yet made his appearance. So 
much was evident, and it was enough to place Marion in a light 
which, to say the best of it, was ambiguous. Perdita knew not what 
to make of it. Though not prone to be over-charitable in her 
judgments on her own sex, the Marquise was too keen a reader of 
character ever to have supposed that Marion was capable of an immoral 
intrigue. Yet here was certainly an intrigue, and it was difficult to 
see how it could be altogether an innocent one. Perdita, in fact, 
made no special effort in this direction ; what puzzled her was that 
a woman of Marion’s intelligence should have chosen Vauxhall, of 
all places in the world, to meet a lover in. True, there is a certain 
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kind of safety in a crowd; and there might be particular circumstances 
rendering Vauxhall a desirable trysting-place in this instance : and, in 
short, there is never any accounting for affairs of this kind on logical 
grounds : they are controlled by too many unknown and unknowable 
conditions. A more interesting matter of speculation regarded the 
identity of the man whom Marion had favoured with her preference. 
He could not well be handsomer than Philip, Perdita thought, or 
cleverer, or, in a general way, more attractive. But, of course, 
Marion must be of a different opinion, Who, then, was to her mind 
the superior person? The Marquise rapidly reviewed the names and 
characters of the various gentlemen with whom Marion was likely to 
be on confidential terms ; but one seemed about as likely as another, 
and none of them, to say the truth, seemed likely at all. In the 
midst of her perplexity, Marion and her attendant were heard to rise, 
and a minute later they came out of their box and walked away 
slowly, looking about them. It was Marion, beyond a doubt, and 
the attendant was a middle-aged woman in whom Perdita fancied she 
recognised Mrs. Lancaster’s private maid, who had been formerly a 
servant of Mrs. Lockhart. 

For a moment, Perdita had an impulse to issue forth and follow 
them, and see the end of the adventure. But a regard for her own 
dignity, as well as 4 sentiment of respect for another woman’s secret, 
combined to r ih her. It was enough to know that Marion had 
this kind to conceal ; and possibly (such is the way- 
s of the moral sense) the revelation of that fact raised, rather 
than lowered, Marion in Perdita’s esteem. That a woman of 
Marion’s apparently passionate candour and simplicity should all the 
time be hiding so hazardous a secret, evinced a force and depth of 
character such as Perdita had not been prepared for. She wasa 
woman to be reckoned with : and the Marquise admitted to herself 
with a curious smile that, with all her own keenness and knowledge 
of the world, she had been totally mistaken in her judgment of 
her. 

And yet, after all, might not the mistake be in supposing herself 
to have been mistaken? Might not Marion be the innocent victim 
of appearances? Could her presence there be merely the result of 
a thoughtless frolic, as was the case with Perdita herself? But 
against this view was to be set the conclusive testimony of the 
passages of conversation she had overheard. She had not overheard 
much, to be sure ; but much or little, it had been conclusive so far as 
it went ; it had proved that Marion came to Vauxhall to meet some 
man. What man? Was there any man whom she could meet 
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innocently? Perdita could think of none. Stay! Might it not be 
Merton Fillmore ? 

It was to the last degree improbable, and contrary to reason ; but 
it might nevertheless be Fillmore, and if so, the occasion of their 
meeting must be business and not love: fer Perdita was tolerably 
convinced that she knew where Merton Fillmore’s heart was. But 
what business, that could not be better discussed in Fillmore’s office, 
or in Marion’s house, could there be between them? or what likeli- 
hood was there that a man like Fillmore would go to Vauxhall on 
any consideration? There was no likelihood of it. It could not be 
Fillmore, and yet it must be Fillmore : Perdita wished it to be Fill- 
more: though whether she wished it because of Fillmore, or because 
of Marion, or because of herself, she could not perhaps have told. 

This episode, be the significance and upshot of it what they 
might, had loomed so large as to obscure whatever other grotesque 
entertainment Vauxhall might have contained for the Marquise 
Desmoines ; and, moreover, the sight of Marion’s rashness had 
impelled her seriously to reflect upon her own. She resolved to go 
home without delay ; and having tied her veil more closely about her 
face, and roused Madame Cabot, who had dropped asleep in her 
corner of the box, with her snuff-box open on her lap, she took that 
lady’s bony arm, and they went forth into the assemblage. 

Their progress was not so rapid as they could have wished. The 
rack-punch and other drinkables had made the crowd more noisy 
and boisterous, while the numbers had certainly not diminished. 
Perdita had need of all her wits and courage to avoid getting into 
trouble, while Madame Cabot was thoroughly frightened, and gave 
frequent vent to dismal little shrieks and moans, which had the effect 
of attracting the attention which Perdita was so anxious to avoid. 
All at once, in the midst of the general turmoil, some loud cries were 
heard, and there was a rush in the direction whence they proceeded. 
“ A fight! a fight!” cried one gentleman, pressing forward enthusi- 
astically. “A fight?—’tis a murder!” returned another. “’Tis 
nought but a fellow in a fit,” said a third, who had mounted on 
a lamp-post. “ He’s drunk! put him out, stifle me!” exclaimed 
another, with the righteous indignation of inebriety. “Come along, 
Jack—’tis no business of ours,” remarked a gorgeously attired 
female, seizing her companion by the arm. Meanwhile Perdita and 
Madame Cabot were taking advantage of the rush of the crowd in 
one direction to push their way in the other, which was compara- 


. tively deserted. By a roundabout way they were approaching the 


entrance, and had just passed a guardian of the peace, who was 
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thoughtfully proceeding in a direction at right angles to the scene 
of the disturbance, when Perdita suddenly stopped short, much to 
Madame Cabot’s distress, and fixed her eyes upon a group that was 
also hastening towards the gate from another part of the grounds. 

It consisted of a man and two women. The former was fashion- 
ably dressed, had rather a dandified air, and a handsome, bright, 
good-humoured countenance. The lady on his arm was tall, and of a 
fine figure ; her face, which was uncovered, had a flush of excitement 
upon it, and her eyes sparkled. Close behind the couple followed 
a woman who was evidently a domestic. Perdita had no difficulty 
in recognising Marion, and that elegant poet and fascinating man of 
the world, Mr. Thomas Moore. As they passed her, she gave 
another of her odd little smiles. 

“So much for my charity!” she murmured to herself. “ Poor 
Philip !—allons, madame!” And she hurried Madame Cabot to the 
carriage. 


CHAPTER XXX, 


THE next day London awoke to a sensation. As early as ten 
o’clock in the morning, it was known that something astounding had 
happened; though the general public still lacked information as to 
what it was. Had Bonaparte escaped from St. Helena, and landed 
at Gravesend? Was his Majesty George the Third dead at last? 
Had the Pope been proclaimed spiritual and temporal ruler of Great 
Britain? Or had another Gunpowder Plot been discovered? City 
men, meeting one another on their way to their shops and offices, 
asked each other such questions, half jocosely, half in earnest. The 
people on the street caught up echoes of these dialogues, and spread 
them about with amplifications and variations. Up till noon, only 
a handful of persons knew the truth ; but before sunset it was familiar 
in the mouths of millions. The great banking house of Bendibow 
Brothers had failed. 

Yes, after a career of almost unparalleled success and splendour, 
the mighty structure, founded, nearly a century ago, by grim 
Abraham Bendibow, had fallen with a crash, and thousands of 
hapless people were involved in the ruins. Financial England was 
shaken to its foundations by that catastrophe: on the Continent, 
the news created only less dismay; but in London itself the 
destruction wrought by it was terribly widespread and apparent. 
By order of the Government, which received early information of 
what had happened, a company of soldiers was sent down to guard 
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the bank—a wise precaution, as the threatening crowd that soon 
began to gather in front of it proved. <A very ugly and turbulent 
crowd it was, as London mobs are apt to be; and in this case its 
passions were inflamed by the presence in the midst of it of numbers 
of luckless depositors, who had lost all they possessed, and were 
shrieking for vengeance. Was such enormous robbery to be 
perpetrated, and the guilty not to suffer? A scapegoat was wanted, 
and must be had. And who was the thief? Who, but Sir Francis 
Bendibow? Where was Sir Francis Bendibow? Where was the 
man who had made himself rich and fat on the life-blood of thou- 
sands of honest men and women? Was he in the bank? The 
captain of the company assured the questioners that he was not; 
that the bank contained nothing but money, and very little of that ; 
and this, in due time, would be fairly divided among those who 
could show a claim to it. For the rest, he had orders to fire should 
any act of violence be attempted ; and he was ready to obey his 
orders. Hereupon the mob laughed, as if the defiance pleased 
them ; but it was evident that a few score of soldiers would not be a 
mouthful for such a roaring multitude, should they choose to attack. 
At this juncture, however, a fresh suggestion was disseminated, none 
knew how; but it was caught up at once. Sir Francis Bendibow 
owned a town mansion, only a mile or two distant. Why not look 
for him there? That was a more likely place to find him ; and if he 
were gone, at all events the house and its contents would remain, 
and be at the mob’s disposal. Away, then, to the Bendibow 
mansion! There were no naked bayonets and loaded musket- 
barrels there ; but there were valuables of all kinds to smash or to 
purloin, and possibly there were provisions in the larder and wines 
in the cellar. So off to Francis Bendibow’s ! 

In a surprisingly short time the vast mass of men had begun to 
move in the direction of their new object, sweeping everything before 
them, and gaining new recruits at every street corner. Along the 
Strand they poured, a seething and howling torrent of lawless 
humanity, swollen continually by confluents streaming down the 
narrow streets from the north ; more than half of them, no doubt, 
ignorant whither they were bound, or wherefore they were gathered 
together, but all alike ready for mischief and exulting in disorder. 
Meantime the warning of their approach preceded them, and shop- 
keepers hurriedly put up their shutters, and householders barred 
their doors. Westward they roared along, appalling to see and 
hear, and yet grotesquely fascinating, insomuch that law-abiding and 
respectable citizens, beholding them, were seized with a strange 
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longing to cast themselves into the irresistible current, to imbibe its 
purpose and join in its achievements. Alas for Francis Bendibow, 
should he fall into the clutches of these his fellow-creatures! 

As the front of the mob entered the street in which the Bendibow 
mansion stood, a hackney carriage was being driven rapidly out of it 
in the opposite direction. Before it could turn the corner, a stone, 
flung at random, struck the driver on the héad, and knocked him off 
the box. At this mishap the mob set up a jeering howl, and a number 
of them rushed forward to see what game they had brought down. 
But hereupon the door of the carriage opened, and a man got out, 
wearing a heavy-caped cloak ; an elderly man, but stout and broad- 
shouldered. The collar of his cloak was turned up, and the brim of 
his hat drawn down over his forehead, so that little of his face was 
visible. This man, after casting a glance towards the crowd, mounted 
quickly on the box, and, gathering up the reins with a practised hand, 
laid the whip sharply across the horse’s back. A ragged scarecrow 
sprang at the animal’s bit with outstretched hand, but the lash of the 
whip smote him across the eyes, and he staggered back with a shriek of 
agony. The vehicle was now at the street corner ; but, before turning 
it, the man on the box, taking the reins in his left hand, passed his 
right beneath his cloak, and drew forth a long pistol. He levelled 
it at the thick of the crowd, which was now swarming before the 
doomed house, and fired. The ball passed through the neck of a 
gigantic ruffian who had just smashed one of the front windows of 
the mansion, and buried itself in the heart of a pallid stripling a 
couple of yards farther on, who had been swept along in the rush, 
against his own will, and without the least notion of what all the 
uproar was about. Both the stricken men fell; and the hackney 
carriage and its driver disappeared. 

All this had passed so rapidly that few were aware it had oc- 
curred, or knew whence the shots came, or what damage they had 
done ; and all eyes and thoughts being now centred on the house, 
no pursuit of the fugitive was attempted. The house, of course, had 
never been designed to stand a siege, nor did there seem to be any 
garrison to defend it : the doors and windows were speedily battered 
in, and the mob, meeting with no resistance and seeing no adversaries, 
crowded in pell-mell, and the work of sack and destruction began. 
It was speedily apparent, however, that the amount of the spoil was 
altogether out of proportion with the number of the spoilers—so 
much so that at least nine-tenths of the latter must needs come off, 
not only empty-handed, but without even the gratification of having 
destroyed anything. In half an hour the lately splendid residence of 
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the proprietor of the greatest private banking-house in London-was. 
gutted from cellar to ridge pole, and such of its contents as could 
profitably be stolen had passed through the hands of hundreds of 
temporary possessors, one snatching from another, until everything 
had vanished, it was impossible to say where, and none—save 
those who had been crushed, beaten, trampled, or torn within an 
inch of their lives or less—were in the slightest degree satisfied. In 
this predicament, a very obvious resource presented itself. If Sir 
Francis Bendibow’s house could not fill the mob’s pockets, there 
were in London plenty of similar houses which might, in the 
aggregate, realise the desired end : a good beginning had been made 
here ; why not go on and sack all Belgravia? The suggestion had 
only to be made to be acted upon ; and in a few minutes more the 
whole vast crowd was in full cry towards Pall Mall. Here, however, 
an unexpected and chilling obstacle presented itself. The Duke of 
Wellington, who happened to have come over from Paris for a few 
days, and had received information of the disturbance, had shortly 
before despatched a battery of artillery in that direction: and as the 
mob swept round the corner of the Haymarket, they found them- 


‘selves almost on the gaping muzzles of half a dozen big cannon, the 


same that had mowed down the French at Waterloo, and which 
seemed cordially disposed to do as much for the cockney roughs in 
Pall Mall. An amazing scene of confusion followed, those behind 
being as yet ignorant of the passionate desire of those in front to 
get out of the way ; and the confusion was kindled into a wild panic 
when the tramp of horses was heard on the left, and the black plumes 
and glancing breastplates of a hundred heavy dragoons were seen 
charging at a brisk trot upon the flank of the rioters. This charge, 
and the accompanying arrest of many of the ringleaders, dispersed 
the mob even more quickly than it had been assembled ; it plunged 
headlong wherever an opening presented itself, and its wicked old 
mother, London, swallowed it up ; as Spenser’s monster swallowed 
her filthy offspring, at the attack of the Red Cross Knight. All 
mobs are cowardly: but the London mob is the most cowardly 
of all, because it is the least excitable, and is without con- 
victions. 

While these matters were in progress, the hackney-carriage had 
gone on its way unmolested, and, having reached Oxford Street, 
turned eastward, and rattled along swiftly towards the city. It was 
now nearly four o’clock, and the early London dusk had begun to 
settle over the dingy streets. The driver sat erect and square on the 
box, turning his head neither to the right nor left, but occasionally 
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touching the horse smartly with the whip. To look at him, one 
would have supposed him to be absorbed in a gloomy reverie: he 
scarcely seemed to notice where he was going. Presently, however, 
he turned down a street to the right ; and in ten minutes more drew 
up in front of the office of Mr. Merton Fillmore, Solicitor, in the 
neighbourhood of Cornhill. Throwing the reins on the tired animal’s 
back, he got leisurely down from his seat, and, with his hat-brim still 
pulled down over his brows, he entered the doorway and went 
upstairs. 

He was about to lay his hand on the handle of the office door 
when it was opened from within, and Fillmore, with his hat and top- 
coat on, stepped across the threshold, but stopped short on seeing 
his visitor. For a moment he stood silent and motionless : then he 
grasped him by the arm and, drew him into the office, where the 
clerks were locking up their desks, and across it into the inner room, 
closing the door behind them. 

“Well, Bendibow, I’m glad you have escaped,” he said. “I sent 
after you to the bank and to your house this forenoon, but you were 
at neither place. Where did you spend the night?” 

* At an inn in Pimlico.” 

“ Your house is probably in ruins by this time.” 

The baronet took a pistol from beneath his cloak, and showed 
Fillmore that it had been discharged. “I just came from there,” he 
remarked. “I gave an account of two or three of ’em, first.” 

“Of course you know your life is in danger?” 

“’m dangerous myself,” replied the other, with a short laugh. 

“You had better lose no time in getting out of London.” 

“Not I! I’m satisfied. I shall give myself up.” 

“That may be the best thing you cando. Did you know this 
was coming on?” 

“TI suppose so. It had to come some time. I haven’t known 
much, one way or another, lately. If Tom had been alive, I should 
have tried to stave it off. It’s all one to me now, damn ’em! I wish 
I could have ruined all England.” 

“You have done enough, Bendibow. What was the cause of 
this ?” 

The baronet laughed again. “The cause of it? Ask the 
historians of the eighteenth century. If Abraham Bendibow had 
never succeeded, I never should have failed. It was bound to 
happen from the beginning. Have you got anything to drink, 
Fillmore ? ” 

The lawyer shook his head. “And you had better let brandy 
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alone for the present,” he said. ‘ Your head has not been right, as 
it is, for the last four months.” 

“ My head will last my time,” said Sir Francis, carelessly. ‘I can 
bring my wits together when there’s need for it. Four months, is it? 
Should have thought it was four days—-or a century! Tom is 
dead . . . did you know that? You don’t know what killed him, 
though! Well, give me something to eat, then: I’m hungry.” 

Fillmore opened the door, and ordered the clerk to bring some 
bread and meat from the neighbouring tavern. Sir Francis sat 
heavily down at the table, and supported his head between his hands. 
He was greatly changed from the courtly and fastidious baronet of 
last summer. ‘There was something coarse and reckless about him. 
The germ of it had always been there, perhaps ; but it had been kept 
out of sight till now. Fillmore leaned in thought against the mantel- 
piece with his arms folded. After a while the clerk came in, with the 
bread and meat. He put it down before Sir Francis, who roused 
himself, and began to eat ravenously. When he had finished, he 
leaned back in his chair, and fixed his eyes upon the solicitor. 

“ You're a good fellow, after all, Fillmore,” he said. “I'll tell you 
. all about it : ’twill be known soon enough, without my telling. Ever 
hear of Rackett’s ?” 

“The gambling house in Jermyn Street? ” 

“That’s it. Well, that was Bendibow Brothers—that was the 
real place. It brought me in hundreds per cent., where the bank 
brought me in tens. We should have gone down long ago if it 
hadn’t been for Rackett’s. But the devil was in it all.” 

“I knew you had something of the sort going on ; but you never 
chose to explain, and I didn’t care to make inquiries. But I never 
thought of Rackett’s. "Tis the most scandalous place in London.” 

“Tis nothing now, but four walls and a bailiff. Scandalous, eh? 
Well, so it was! I’ve had there, in one night, the Prince of Wales, 
Brummel, Fox, Rivers, Aubrey, and Denis O’Kelly. Dick England 
—do you remember him? He was a great pal of mine a score of 
years ago. Tippoo Smith—he was another. Egad, I had ’em all! 
They never knew where their money went to—except those who were 
in the secret : never suspected Frank Bendibow of having any con- 
nection with such scandalous doings! We had Lady Kendall of 
Ross there once; and we made his lordship pay one hundred 
thousand pounds down to save my lady’s reputation. Dear at the 
price, wasn’t it?” 

** Ay, you were a clever man, Bendibow. And in nothing more 
clever than in the way you kept your connection with this business 
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concealed. Something was always suspected, but nothing was 
known.” 

“No, nothing was known. Do you know the reason? ’Twas 
because I knew how to choose men, and how to make them work 
forme. Frank. Bendibow was a Napoleon, in his own way ; but he’s 
had his Waterloo! The only one who ever found me out was that 
jade Perdita ; and she forced me to pay her ten thousand pounds 
for it, when I could easier have spared her as many drops of my 
heart’s blood. I was a fool not to have taken her into partnership 
ten years ago, instead of marrying her to that French imbecile. She 
is worth more than the best dozen men I ever came across, begad !” 

“ She is worth too much ever to have mixed herself up in any 
such thievish business,” said Fillmore sternly. 

‘Maybe she is : ’tis all over now,” returned the other carelessly. 
“I’m glad to be at the end of it. They’ve been bothering me for 
weeks past, curse em! bringing me their fears and complaints, and 
asking me what they should do. I bade them go to the devil; I 
had other things to think about. If Tom had been alive 
well, no matter! I believe that scoundrel, Catnip, that I took out 
of the street, damme, and had in my own office, and made a prosper- 
ous man of—I believe he was the one who betrayed us. You call 
me a swindler, Merton Fillmore ; but if every man had been as 
square as I’ve been, I wouldn’t be here now.” 

“You are what I would have been under the same conditions,” 
said Fillmore. ‘I neither condemn nor praise any man. Had you 
warning of the crash yesterday ?” 

** At ten o’clock last night, at Vauxhall.” 

“ At Vauxhall?” 

“That surprises you, eh? ’Twas our trysting-place, where we 
met to concoct our nefarious schemes, as they say in the play; and 
the safest one we could have chosen. Well, I thought I was ready 
for anything ; but when they told me that, I called out, and struck 
the fellow down, and I don’t know what happened for a while after 
that. Here’s a queer thing: I had a notion I saw that Lockhart 
girl—the one that married Lancaster—just before I dropped ; and 
again, at the inn, I thought I heard her voice. At the inn I awoke 
this morning, and that’s all I know about it. Faces and voices 
sometimes come before a man that way, when he’s a bit beside him- 
self. But what made me think of her, eh?” He arose as he spoke 
and began to button up his cloak. 

“Ts that all you have to tell me?” asked Fillmore. 

“All? No. That's all at present. The words in which I tell 
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you all—you, or any one else—will be the last words that Frank 
Bendibow speaks. What do you care? What does anybody care? 
Let ’em find out, if they can. I shall be there; I am not going to 
run away, as Grantley did.” 

“ You must come home and spend the night with me.” 

“No; my board and lodging will be at the expense of the 
Government from this day on. Say what you like of Rackett’s, there 
was virtue enough in it to secure me that, at any rate. Thank you 
all the same, Fillmore ; you’re the last man I shall ever give thanks 
to. Well, I’m off. Good day to you.” 

“Where are you going?” 

Bendibow named the station at which he proposed to surrender 
himself. 

“If you are resolved to go, I will drive you there,” said Fillmore. 
** But you had better accept my invitation, for one night at least.” 

The baronet shook his head. ‘“ My liabilities are heavy enough 
already ; I am not going to risk being the cause of your house being 
used as mine has been. I’m poison; but I can prevent your taking 
me.” 

And with this jest he led the way out of the office. 


( 70 be continued.) 
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TRANSITS OF VENUS. 


IGHT years ago the astronomical world was excited over the 
prospect of an approaching transit of Venus, and of what 
might be discovered during its progress ; now a transit is approach- 
ing from which at one time even more was expected, yet astronomers 
take the matter very calmly, and the outside world hears little either 
of the notes of preparation or of anticipations which astronomers 
have formed from the observations to be made. Yet the transit is 
one in which we might be expected to take at least as much interest. 
It will be visible under favourable conditions in countries more 
readily accessible—over the whole of the United States, for instance. 
It will be partially visible throughout the British Isles, since it begins 
at about two o’clock in the afternoon of December 6. Throughout 
France and Spain, Italy and Germany, also it will be partially visible. 
Yet the fact remains, that comparatively little interest is taken in the 
phenomenon, and astronomers—at any rate European astronomers— 
expect very little gain to knowledge from the observation of this 
particular transit. 

It is not difficult to explain why the interest taken in the transit 
of 1882 is so much less than that which was taken eight years ago 
in the transit then approaching, although but five years before 
astronomers had been assured, by the then Astronomer-Royal, that 
the transit of 1882 was the one to which chief attention should be 
directed. 

Let us, in the first place, briefly consider the history of past 
transits. 

Venus travels round the sun almost exactly thirteen times while 
the earth travels round him eight times, thirteen periods of Venus 
differing from eight years only by about a couple of days. Hence 
Venus, making five more circuits than the earth does in eight years, 
passes necessarily five times in eight years between the earth and the 
sun. If she travelled in the same plane she would on each of these 
occasions pass across the sun’s face, and be visible during the 
passage or transit as a black spot on his glowing disc. But she 
travels on a path slightly inclined to the earth’s, and so generally passes 
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a little above or a little below the sun. Only at or near the two 
points where the path crosses the level of the earth’s motion, or the 
plane of the ecliptic, as it is called, does Venus, when crossing 
between the earth and sun, seem to pass across the face of the latter 
orb. If, however, she crosses his face at any such passage, she will 
pass very near his face, if she does not actually transit it, at the fifth 
passage thereafter, occurring eight years later. Then no transit will 
occur till the passage between the earth and sun occurs at the 
opposite point where Venus crosses the plane of the earth’s orbit. 
On this side also there will generally be two transits separated by 
eight years within a day or two, and so on continually: the actual 
intervals between transits run, then, generally thus—8 years, 1214 years, 
8 years, 1054 years, 8 years, 1214 years, though it can readily 
happen that only one transit may occur at the time where the place 
of passage is near those two points of Venus’s path where she 
crosses the plane in which the earth travels!’ These points of 
Venus’s path lie in those directions from the sun in which the earth 
lies on or about June 7 and December 7, consequently no transit 
of Venus can ever be seen except at or near these two dates. 

The first transit ever observed was one in which Mercury, Venus’s 
fellow inferior planet, passed across the sun’s face, in November 
1631. It was observed by Gassendi. He looked for a transit of 
Venus on December 6, 1631 ; but failed to see it, “d@abord,” says 
Dubois, “parce gu’il fut empiché par la pluie,” but chiefly for the almost 
sufficient reason that (like the Spanish Fleet) it was not in sight—the 
transit occurring during the night-time for Europe. 

The first transit of Venus was observed in 1639 by our countryman 
Jeremiah Horrocks, a young clergyman of twenty, living at Hoole. 
This excellent young astronomer had found that Lansberg’s Tables of 
Venus were not accurate, and that the path of the planet being a 
little north of the positions assigned in the more accurate Tables by 
Kepler, the planet would pass over the southern part of the sun’s 
disc. He told his friend Crabtree of this, and they both watched for 
and witnessed the transit, Horrocks at Hoole near Liverpool, Crab- 
tree at his home near Manchester. On Sunday, November 24, 
old style (corresponding to December 4, new style), these young but 
skilful observers witnessed the transit, Crabtree only for a very short 
time, but Horrocks during the thirty-five minutes preceding sunset. 
It is singular to consider that here in England hundreds of observers 
on December 6 will be watching during the hours preceding sunset 

' The details are all fully considered in my book on the 7vansits of Venus ; 
they are somewhat too recondite to be discussed here. 
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a phenomenon precisely corresponding with that which, 243 years 
ago, was observed but by two lads only twenty years oid. In Europe 
and America thousands will observe the phenomena of the transit, 
with the finest instruments opticians can make, and in absolute 
certainty that the transit will begin and end within a few seconds, at 
the outside, of the predicted times. Less than two centuries and a 
half ago none of the regular astronomers knew anything of the 
approaching event. They did net suppose a transit would occur ; 
and probably had they been told about the expectations of Horrocks 
and his friend they would have laughed at the wasted enthusiasm of 
the two youths. 

Horrocks’s observation was a precious gift to astronomy. It 
remains to this day one of the fixed route marks of the planet Venus, 
and one of the most valued data in our knowledge of the solar system 
generally. 

Time passed, and the value of observations of Venus in transit 
for determining the sun’s distance was recognised by Halley, 
Newton’s favourite disciple, and second among our Government- 
astronomers. He showed fully what Horrocks had more than hinted, 
that Venus, being between the earth and the sun, would be projected 
on slightly different parts of the sun’s face as seen from different 
parts of that hemisphere of the earth turned sunwards during transit, 
and that the amount of her displacement on the sun’s face as 
observed from stations at a known distance from each other would 
suffice, if exactly determined, to indicate her distance from the earth, 
and with that the dimensions of the whole of the solar system. He 
recognised, however, the difficulties in the way of this direct solution 
of the problem of determining the sun’s distance. He knew that 
observers far apart from each other could not readily determine the 
apparent place of Venus as seen by each at one and the same 
moment, with such accuracy that subsequently the distance between 
the two places could be precisely learned, which is essential to the 
determination of the sun’s distance by this direct method. 

Halley therefore devised a method by which the displacement 
could be indirectly deduced, as he supposed, with exceeding accuracy. 
Let each observer note the moments when transit begins and ends, or, 
in other words, the time occupied by Venus in traversing her chord 
of transit. From these observations the lengths of the two chords 
can be inferred with great precision ¢heoretically, and then it be- 
comes an easy problem in geometry to infer the distance between 
the two paths of transit. 

It is essential for this method that the whole transit should be seen, 
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or at any rate the beginning and the end (which is not precisely the 
same thing, for in every transit there are stations from which both 
the beginning and end of a transit, but not the middle, can be 
observed). But it is not always easy to find suitable stations for 
seeing the whole transit where it will last as long as possible, and 
other suitable stations where it will last as short a time as possible. 
So Delisle devised another plan by which the observations either of 
the beginning or end of transit would suffice. Let one observer be 
placed at or near that part of the earth where the transit will begin 
earliest, and another at or near that part of the earth where it will 
begin latest (somewhat as one observer ofa boat race might be placed 
on that part of a barge or pier where the racing boats would come 
into view first and another on that part where they would come into 
view last). It is manifest that if these two observers, at two known 
points of the earth, note the exact moment when each sees the transit 
first begin, the difference between the moments so noted by each 
will give a means of determining the precise effect of their separation 
by so many miles from each other, and so enable astronomers to 
infer the distance of Venus with the same degree of accuracy, 
theoretically, as by the other method. It is equally clear that two 
observers might determine the distance of Venus with the same 
theoretical accuracy if one observed the precise moment when Venus 
left the sun’s face, as seen from that part of the earth where this 
happened earliest, while another timed the same phenomenon as seen 
from the part of the earth where it happened latest. In each case, 
knowing the distance between the two stations and observing the 
effect of this displacement in modifying the moment of Venus’s entry 
on or departure from the sun’s face, the angular displacement of 
Venus can (theoretically) be inferred, and thence her distance; precisely 
as the angular displacement of a distant object seen from two stations 
separated by a known distance indicates to the surveyor the distance 
of that (perhaps inaccessible) object. 

The chief difficulty in Delisle’s method consisted in this, that each 
observer, either of the beginning or end of transit, would have to know 
the precise instant of adso/ute time when the phenomenon he was to 
observe took place ; and for this purpose it was essential that the 
exact longitude of each place of observation should be known. For 
- till we know the longitude we cannot translate the local time of any 
station into Greenwich or Paris time. 

The transit of 1761 was one in which great interest was taken by 
astronomers, chiefly because of the ideas of Halley, who was long since 
dead, and of Delisle, who was alive. Expeditions were sent out by 
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England to Cape Town and St. Helena, while English astronomers at 
Madras and Calcutta were enjoined to observe it. French astronomers 
went to Tobolsk, Rodriguez, and Pondicherry ; Swedish astronomers 
to Lapland ; Russians to Tartary and China. No less than 117 stations 
were occupied by 176 astronomers. Both Delisle’s and Halley’s 
methods were applied ; and as at a great number of the stations fine 
weather fortunately prevailed, astronomers supposed they had Venus 
fairly in the toils, and, learning how far off she was when in transit, 
could deduce with confidence the dimensions of the whole solar system. 

But they were doomed to disappointment. The Planet of Love 
had not behaved as had been expected. Theoretically, she should 
have appeared as a perfectly round black disc on the sun’s face, and 
under that aspect the moments (i) when she had just fully made her 
entry and (ii) when she was just beginning to leave the solar disc 
should have been determinable within a second. For in one case a 
fine thread of sunlight would be seen to form between the black disc 
of Venus and the dark background of sky on which the sun’s disc is 
projected, in the other a thread of sunlight, growing narrower and 
narrower, would break at the precise moment of contact (internal 
contact it is called), and in each case definite moments would be 
indicated, whether for measuring the duration of transit or for exactly 
timing the moments of earliest and latest beginning and ending. But 
unfortunately Venus declined at these moments of internal contact to 
present the fair round disc they had expected to see—she appeared 
pear-shaped, skittle-shaped, irregularly shaped, every kind of shape 
in fact except round-shaped. The fine thread of light which astrono- 
mers were to see forming in one case and breaking in the other 
neither formed nor broke ; but instead, a longish ligament of black 
seemed to connect the disc of Venus with the sun’s edge, lying 
athwart a broad irregularly shaped background of luminous surface. 

The results of calculation were consequently not very trust- 
worthy. All sorts of solar distances were determined, ranging between 
77,846,110 miles and 96,162,840 miles.! This was manifestly a very 
unsatisfactory result. 

1 If the reader prefers scientific (but to most of those who are not astronomers 
unmeaning) verbiage, he can have it. I see, in fact, that Professor Harkness, 
following in other respects very closely the statements made in my 7Zransits of 
Venus, departs from me where I add the estimated distances of the sun to the 
scientific statements of the solar parallax. It would degrade science, some official 
astronomers seem to think, to speak of the sun’s distance ; so readers are told that 
values of the solar parallax were obtained during the transit of 1761, which ranged 
from 8-49 seconds to 10°10 seconds—a statement which is as Goojurati Hindu 


even to many well-instructed persons, and certainly as Greek to the ‘‘ general 
reader.” 
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It was generally supposed by astronomers that this wide range of 
error arose from too much reliance having been placed on Delisle’s 
method, though Halley’s had been also to some degree employed. 
So they determined in 1769 to employ Halley’s method more fully. 
Preparations were made for sending observers to the South Sea, 
California, Mexico, Lapland, and Kamschatka. The King of Den- 
mark invited Father Hell, an eminent German astronomer, to observe 
the transit at Wardhuus in Lapland, whither he went with Bor- 
greving, the Danish astronomer. England sent Captain Cook to 
Otaheite, France sent Chappe d’Auteroche to Lapland. Many ob- 
servations were sent also to other stations in Europe, North America, 
the East Indies, and China. 

But again astronomers were disappointed, though they did not 
find out the full measure of their disappointment till the middle of 
the present century. The values of the best computors ranged 
between about 96} millions of miles and 92 millions ; a range of dis- 
crepancy too wide to be satisfactory. 

In 1825-27, Encke discussed the transits of 1761 and 1769 very 
fully, and in 1835, having gone carefully over his work, he published 
that estimate of the sun’s “mean equatorial horizontal parallax” 
(this is for the dignity of science), corresponding to a distance of 
95,365,000 miles (this is below the dignity of science), which so long 
did duty in our books of astronomy as the true distance of the sun, 
within a thousand miles or so, 

But about the middle of the century other methods of deter- 
mining the sun’s distance showed such serious discrepancies that 
Encke’s result began to be looked upon with grave suspicion. The 
moon’s motions, observations of Mars, and other methods seemed to 
agree in showing that the sun’s distance must be less than Encke’s 
calculations seemed to indicate, though they did not agree very 
closely inter se. Distances ranging between gt and 93 millions of 
miles began to be in vogue, and when Powalky, Stone, and Newcomb, 
treating the observations of 1769 in different ways, deduced different 
results, none of them even near Encke’s, astronomers began to 
suspect that the observations made in 1769 could have had but little 
real value. 

Yet did they not despair of obtaining highly satisfactory results 
from the observation of the transits of 1874 and 1882. They opined 
that the astronomers of last century owed their defeat partly to the 
inferiority of their instruments, and partly to their want of ex- 
perience in observation. They devised new methods for observing 
the coming transits ; and they looked forward to results of great 
value and importance. 
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So far back as 1857, Sir G. Airy (then Professor Airy) called 
attention to what he supposed to be the fact that the transit of 1882 
was the one of the pair which could alone be observed by Halley’s 
method ; and later, in 1868, he called together the chief captains 
and chartists of the Admiralty to get their opinion about the antarctic 
observations necessary for the due utilisation of the transit now 
imminent. With cheerful alacrity Commander Davis, Admiral 
Ommanney, Captain Richards (hydrographer to the Admiralty), and 
others, attended his call, proved incontestably that the proposed 
antarctic expeditions were feasible and desirable, and gave promise 
to all the world, by every sentence they uttered, that those expedi- 
tions should be undertaken. 

Unfortunately the then Astronomer-Royal was mistaken. The 
earlier, not the later, transit was the one to be observed by Halley’s 
method. How his error had arisen it would take long to say ; it is 
all fully explained elsewhere, and though in words he never admitted 
that he had made any mistake at all (officials never have done 
such a thing), yet in action he admitted the largest part of his error, 
and events demonstrated the rest so unanswerably that he might as 
well have admitted that too. 

The advantage of the earlier transit lay not only in the greater 
observable differences of duration (on which of course the value 
of Halley’s method depends), but in the greater accessibility of the 
stations at which the method could be employed. The very best 
southern stations would have been those already advocated so 
earnestly by the Astronomer-Royal and his subordinates at the 
Admiralty. But they were not essential to the application of 
Halley’s method in 1874, though they would have been in 1882. It 
was now suddenly discovered that the antarctic stations, which had 
been described as accessible and even eulogised as convenient, were 
altogether inaccessible and utterly uninhabitable, a general official 
eating of words taking place about this time which indicated very 
strong digestion all round. Unfortunately, other stations remained 
in the south which were not only well suited for Halley's method 
and easily accessible, but had been already indicated for Delisle’s 
method. It was not very difficult, however, to assert that their 
value for observing duration had been recognised from the beginning, 
though nothing had been said on the subject ; officials always do see 
everything (“it is their duty, and they do”), and it would be naturally 
taken for granted that they had seen everything in this case as in all 
others, despite the utter absence of a word referring to this particular 
and rather important point. As for the northern stations for observing 
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duration, which an obstinate and (contradictory critic (Mr. Proctor) 
insisted on pointing out—such as those in Siberia, North China, and 
so forth—“a moment’s consideration will show you, gentlemen,” said 
Sir George Airy, addressing the Astronomical Society, “ that it would 
be idle to send observers to stations where not only the cold in winter 
is intense, but where, I am informed” (mistakenly, it turned out, but 
that was nothing), “ the sun is not visible in December for more than 20 
per cent. of the time.” A fortnight later—such is often the strange irony 
of events—news reached England that America proposed to occupy 
three stations, Germany two, France two, and Russia no fewer than 
ten, in these utterly unsuitable regions. “So it is manifest, gentlemen 
of the Astronomical Society, that England is not called upon to 
occupy these places.” In one way or in another official astronomers 
are bound to be right. 

There still remained a region—North India—which seemed espe- 
cially suitable for English observers. It had been entirely overlooked 
in the official discussions of the transit from 1857 to 1868 ; not a word 
said about it; not a station in the region shown in any one of the 
official charts. What to do, under these conditions? Fortvnately, 
a new method of observing the transit had been suggested (by un- 
official astronomers, but that is a detail), viz. by the use of photo- 
graphy: “ Let us then set up a photographic station in North 
India ” (where the Halleyan and Delislean methods can be applied 
all the same), “ and let it be generally understood among our friends 
that from 1857 to 1868 we had had our eye on this North Indian 
region, but reserved it for this photographic method, and so said 
nothing about either the region or the method.” 

Yet again, unfortunately, the photographic method eventually 
adopted was not well chosen. It is readily seen that photography is 
theoretically a most perfect way of utilising a transit. Two observers 
at distant stations can take photographs at the same instant of time, 
or at moments readily comparable afterwards, and there on the 
photographic image of the sun will be shown the round black disc of 
Venus, nearer to the centre in one than in the other, and so telling 
her own distance and the sun’s. Or attempts may be made to take 
photographs showing Venus as she is entering on or leaving the sun’s . 
face. From what has been already learned as to the optical condi- 
tions under which her entry and exit are effected these last-mentioned 
photographs can be of very littie use, but the others may be very 
valuable. English Government-astronomers decided to take photo- 
graphs on both plans. There was room, however, for choice as to 
the method of taking mid-transit photographs. The observer might 
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use an ordinary telescope, enlarging the focal image to make a 
photograph of adequate dimensions, or he might use a telescope of 
great focal length and photograph the larger image formed at its 
focus without any intermediate magnification. A number of con- 
siderations showed that the latter was the only method which could 
be ‘trusted. European astronomers adopted the former method, 
because the only instruments they had yet used to photograph the 
sun were constructed on that plan. Their instruments for photo- 
graphing Venus in transit were all modelled on the Kew photohelio- 
graph, the object-glass of which is about 3} inches in diameter, 
with a focal length of 50 inches, so that the focal image of the sun 
is rather less than half an inch in diameter. This image was enlarged 
by a secondary magnifier to nearly four inches. The Americans 
adopted the other method, attaching more importance to the circum- 
stance that it was the only method which could be trusted, than to 
the difficulties which had to be surmounted in applying it. They 
used instruments having an aperture of five inches, a focal length of 
384 feet, giving images of the sun (at the focus) rather more than four 
inches in diameter. Of course a telescope 40 feet long would be 
awkward to wield, and still more awkward to drive by clockwork 
so steadily that the solar image would rest unchanged in position on 
the photographic plate. So, as they could not conveniently turn these 
telescopes to the sun, they brought the sun to the telescope, using 
for the purpose a mirror so moved by clockwork as to send the solar 
rays in an unchanging direction—to wit, horizontally—into the photo- 
graphing telescope, which throughout remained fixed. 

Multitudes of photographs were obtained by English and con- 
tinental astronomers. The latter have not published any official 
report on their achievements in this direction ; the former announce 
that “ after laborious measures and calculations, it is thought best to 
abstain from publishing the results of the photographic measures as 
comparable with those deduced from telescopic view.” In short, as 
Professor Harkness puts it, the European photographs are useless. 
Consequently, at the conference held in Paris to consider how the 
transit of 1882 should be observed, it was agreed that “ photography 
was a failure and should not be tried again,” though some rather 
remarkable achievements in celestial photography since the transit of 
1874 might have suggested a less despondent tone. 

The American photographs seemed likely at a first examination 
to fail equally. “ When they were placed under the microscope only 
an indistinct blur could be seen.” “ Fortunately the cause of the 
difficulty was soon discovered. It was found that the magnifying 
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power employed corresponded to an attempt to enlarge the solar 
disc 1764 times linearly, a preposterous power to employ with an 
object-glass of only five inches aperture. So microscopes of less 
power were employed, until the magnification amounted only to 225 
diameters, with which power—still a high power, be it noticed—the 
photographs yielded excellent results. “The measurements made 
upon them seem free,” says Professor Harkness, “ from both constant 
and systematic errors, and the probable error of a position of Venus 
depending upon a single photograph is little more than half a 
second of arc.” This applies only to pictures showing the whole disc 
of Venus on the sun’s face, those taken while she was advancing on 
his face or leaving it proved to be valueless. 

How, then, is the transit of 1882 to be utilised by astronomers? 
As both Delisle’s method and Halley’s have proved to be of very little 
value, one would say they would not be applied at all, or only as sub- 
sidiary methods, which may just as well be employed by observers ap- 
pointed to apply better methods, since it costs nothing to throw these 
observations in. But as the photographic method had failed in their 
hands, European astronomers had no choice. “ Under the merciless 
pressure of necessity,” as Professor Harkness puts it, “ they decided 
to try the contact methods once more.” Luckily Airy’s old mistake 
about the suitability of Halley’s method for the approaching transit was 
corrected in time, or we should undoubtedly have had expeditions to 
the antarctic seas to occupy the stations which he lauded in 1868. 
It is a matter of little moment whether the nation has been saved this 
expense and whatever discredit might have resulted from so strange 
a blunder, through my showing the uselessness of these stations in 
1882, or their utility (if the Admiralty were right about the stations 
being accessible) in 1874. Suffice it, the expense and discredit ave 
been saved. All the stations selected by British and Continental 
astronomers are such as accord with what I indicated in 1869. But 
—and this is a very great drawback, and I think a great misfortune— 
photography is not to be applied. 

The astronomers of the United States have taken a very different 
view of the matter. They knew that the probable error of a contact 
observation (that is, one for timing Venus as she just enters fully 
on or is about to leave the solar disc) is considerable, the 
phase observed always doubtful, the chance of failure through a 
passing cloud considerable. The photographic method cannot be 
defeated by passing clouds, is not liable to uncertain interpretation, 
seems to be free from systematic errors, and, though the measurement 
from a single negative may be affected by a considerable error, yet 
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so many can be taken that the mean probable error will be greatly 
reduced. As Professor Harkness well sums up the matter, “in 1761 
Halley thought that by the application of this method to the transit 
of 1761 the sun’s distance could certainly be determined within the 
five-hundredth part of its whole amount. Since then, three transits 
have come and gone, and the contact methods have failed to give 
half that accuracy. From the photographic method as developed 
by the United States Transit of Venus Commission we hope better 
things, and perhaps fifty years hence its results may be regarded as 
the most valuable of the present transit season.” For my own part 
I have very little doubt that this will be the case. I know something 
of the zeal, the skill, the ingenuity, with which Americans attack 
problems of the sort ; and from the exceptional success achieved by 
them on the photographic method in 1874, and the vast progress 
which photography has made in the interval, I feel well assured the 
views secured between th. 55m. 57s. and 8h. 12m. gs. (Greenwich 
time) on December 6, 1882, will be material records of the transit 
cf Venus more valuable by far than any mere telescopic observations, 
however skilful or experienced the astronomers by whom they may 
be made. It is assuredly to be hoped that something more satisfac- 
tory than the contact observations of December 9, 1874, will on this 
occasion be secured. For, after the transit of December 6, 1882, 
none will occur for 105 years and a half. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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SUGAR-FIELDS VERSUS LAVA- 
PLAINS. 


N oft-quoted nature-proverb tells us that “The darkest hour 

is next the dawning,” and in the history of various countries 

it is noteworthy how often the time of deepest commercial depres- 

sion has been followed by some discovery of hidden wealth, which 

has "produced a reaction completely changing the aspect of affairs, 
and infusing new life into a lethargic community. 

Such was the discovery of the diamond-fields in South Africa—an 
event which occurred when every species of industry was at a stand- 
still, and there appeared no possibility of restoring any sort of energy 
to the disheartened colonists. Suddenly, from every corner of the 
earth, came the great multitude, all intent on this royal road to 
fortune, but creating a demand for all manner of produce, and then 
followed a season of prosperity which even the near approach of war 
itself has failed to destroy. 

Again, in Australia. The tide of fortune in Victoria was at the 
very lowest ebb when the discovery of gold brought a sudden influx 
of treasure-seekers, giving a new impetus to everything. The tide 
turned, and from that date the flood of progress has rolled onward 
unchecked. 

A similar timely reaction seems to have set in in the little island 
kingdom of Hawaii, since the discovery of the miraculous effect pro- 
duced on its arid, volcanic soil by the simple process of irrigation, or, 
I should rather say, since means have been found to make the dis- 
covery of practical use—a boon more precious than the finding of 
gold or gems, inasmuch as broad tracks of land, which heretofore 
have been considered altogether worthless, are now yielding bounteous 
crops in return fur the simple gift of a little water ; and so the isles, 
which were in danger of being altogether depopulated by the lament- 
ably rapid decrease of the natives, now offer a fair field to the best 
class of fortune-seekers—the steady agriculturalists, who, of all men, 
are most likely to become permanent colonists. 

That the doom of extinction does overshadow the Hawaiian race 
does, alas! appear only too probable, for, as you pass from isle to 
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isle, you everywhere hear the same sad story of a population dwindling 
away. Valleys which a few years ago counted four thousand inha- 
bitants have now four hundred ; those which had two thousand can 
barely muster two hundred. 

Ever since the isles have been known, this distressing fact has 
been only too apparent, and each census proves that the race is swiftly 
and surely fading from the earth. By Captain Cook’s estimate, made 
just a century ago, the population of the isles was reckoned at 
400,000. It was long supposed that this was utterly erroneous, being 
based on the crowds assembled to see the strangers. It was also sup- 
posed that early travellers, who spoke of the traces of old villages and 
lands once cultivated but then abandoned, made no allowance for 
the nomadic habits of the people. 

But later experience has gone to support the probability that the 
original computation may, after all, not have been greatly in excess, 
Everything goes to show that depopulation was never so rapid as in 
the reign of the Great Kamehameha and his successor, that is to 
say, the forty years after Captain Cook’s visit. 

The first missionaries arriving in 1820 estimated the population 
of the group at 140,000, But, even then, the Hawaiians themselves 
assured them that the population had diminished three-fourths within 
the previous forty years, owing to their sanguinary inter-insular wars, 
the increase of infanticide, and of numerous diseases. 

In 1832 it was reckoned at 130,000. In 1836 it was 108,000, 
The census taken in 1850 gives 84,000, and in that year the number 
of deaths was proved to be 2,900 in excess of the births. 

In 1867-68-69 the decrease was regular—a thousand per annum. 
In 1872 the total number of natives was 49,044, and of half-castes, 
2,487. In 1878 the general census gave a return of 57,985, of which 
only 44,088 are of pure Hawaiian blood. 

Thus it is evident that unless some almost miraculous change 
occurs speedily the pure race of Hawaii must become extinct within 
half a century. Happily the mixed race, included under the general 
head of half-castes, possesses considerable vitality, and is steadily 
increasing. The statistics of the Board of Education show that 
thirteeen per cent. of the children attending the Government schools 
are half-castes. Nevertheless, this increase is a mere trifle compared 
with the steady decrease of the old stock ; and it is clear that if the 
desolate lands of Hawaii are to be reclaimed, and her isles saved 
from depopulation, it must be by the infusion of new life from other 
lands. 


One of the chief objects King Kalakaua had in view during his 
xXxX2 
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recent travels was that of encouraging desirable settlers to come to 
Hawaii, and there establish sugar plantations and other industries, 
hoping thus, by the importation of steady and respectable men of 
diverse races, in some measure to counteract the grievous but unmis- 
takable fact that the original inhabitants of the soil are fading from the 
earth, like snow in sunshine. It seems the more sad that this fine 
people should die out, just when strangers are proving the capability 
of the soil to support so much larger a population than it has here- 
tofore done. 

A stranger landing at Honolulu receives his first proof of the 
transforming power of water. For some hours he has sailed along 
the barren volcanic coast of Ohahu, and has been painfully impressed 
by the awful desolation of its uninviting red and yellow hills, only 
varied by eccentric masses of many-coloured lava and peaks of dark 
basalt, but with scarcely an indication of herbage to soften its harsh 
aspect. Suddenly he rounds a headland, and perceives a richly 
wooded valley, in which he learns that the town is concealed, and 
soon he discovers that a multitude of pleasant two-storied bun- 
galows are there embowered in gardens brilliant with flowering 
shrubs, and shaded by the richest trees of the tropics. Beautiful 
passion-flowers and starry clematis, orange venusta and bougain- 
villias, with their rich masses of magenta foliage, climb in profusion 
over the verandahs, and droop from the roofs, which indeed they 
almost conceal, Golden alamanders and rosy oleanders, pure white 
trumpet flowers, scarlet and yellow hybiscus, and fragrant gardenea 
are among the commonest shrubs, while starry white lilies grow in 
rank profusion, as does a beautiful and fragrant white cactus, the 
night-blowing cerews, which creeps unheeded over rough stone walls 
and banks. 

Overhead, the feathery tamarind trees form a soft veil of the 
lightest lace-like foliage, or large glossy-leaved india-rubber trees 
throw their cool, dark shadow on smooth green lawns. Norfolk 
Island pines and date palms, magnolia and eucalyptus grow luxuriantly, 
and mango and bread-fruit rank as handsome foliage trees, though 
their fruit is not to compare with those of the Southern Islands. 

Honolulu has all the appearance of being the work of an en- 
chanter’s wand, so lovely is this oasis in the parched and thirsty land 
which stretches to east and west. It certainly is a most marvellous 
triumph of man over nature, for the very existence of the lovely trees 
and flowers which now grow so richly in this valley is due to incessant 
irrigation and to miles of india-rubber tubing, whereby movable 
fountains are kept ceaselessly playing in some corner of every lawn 
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and garden. It is hard to believe that only a few years ago this 
town of Honolulu consisted of a few scattered wooden houses in a 
bare and barren wilderness, yet so it is. 

In a recent visit to Honolulu, I had the good fortune to be the 
guest of a delightful old American lady (mother-in-law to Princess 
Liliuo-kalane, King Kalakaua’s eldest sister). As we sat in her 
verandah, looking at the lovely masses of blossom and the pleasant 
turf lying in cool shadow, beneath large beautiful trees, she told me 
how she remembered when there were only seven trees in the whole 
valley, and how she herself began to make the very first garden at 
Honolulu, by preparing a tiny plot before the window of ser own 
bare wooden house, and there attempting to strike some geranium 
cuttings—an attempt much discouraged by her husband, who assured 
her that it was hopeless to think of making anything grow on such 
soil. The young wife was not easily daunted, however. She per- 
severed, till her garden was a source of amazement to her few neigh- 
bours, who, of course, followed her good example. 

Now she lives to see that region of fine cinders converted into a 
flourishing town, where hundreds of happy homes nestle in gardens 
and shrubberies, where all manner of trees and flowers grow in such 
rank profusion as to require ruthless pruning, and strangers wandering 
beneath their green shade assume them to be the spontaneous vege- 
tation of these lavish tropics. 

In point of fact, even the aggressive guava scrub, which covers 
large tracts of country with dense impenetrable thickets, is a foreign 
importation ; and even the prickly pear (which now forms so con- 
spicuous a feature in the landscape, and seems so thoroughly in 
keeping with the weird barren ugliness of the waste ground where it 
most abounds) was actually imported from America. These, how- 
ever, are hardy settlers which find their own living, claiming no care, 
and wandering off into the wilderness. 

But the boundaries of cultivation, that is to say, of the irrigated 
lands, are as clearly defined as is the green belt across the yellow 
sands of the Lybian desert, marking the overflow of the Nile. In 
Hawaii, as in Egypt, water acts like a magician’s wand, at whose 
touch the arid soil becomes fertile, and rich crops appear, as if by 
magic. 

This is strikingly apparent in the natural difference between the 
leeward and windward sides of each island in the group, the former 
being parched and arid, and the latter invariably green, thanks to the 
beneficent trade winds, which, beginning in March, blow steadily, 
with slight variations, for nine months in the year, bringing rain 
showers so abundantly that irrigation is scarcely required. 
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The town of Honolulu lies on the leeward side of Oahu ; hence 
the necessity for regulating the water supply by sinking Artesian 
wells. The position of the town was a necessity arising from its 
being the only harbour with sufficient depth of water to afford a safe 
refuge for large vessels. The great mountain ridge from three to 
four thousand feet in height, which forms the backbone of the islands, 
shuts out the trade-winds from this side, except at one point, just 
above the town, where a great cleft in the ridge acts as a funnel, 
through which they rush, ofttimes rain laden. Hence the greenness 
of the upper part of the valley, in contrast with the barren shore. 

So many of the showers have spent themselves ere they get down 
to the town that the upper and lower ends of the valley have literally 
distinct climates, and the people who make their homes two or three 
miles above the town can have their gardens always tresh and green 
without any expense or trouble of irrigation. But as the majority 
of the showers are arrested by the great rock wall, and thrown back 
in rivulets to water the windward coast, it follows that the latter gets 
altogether the lion’s share, and so the other side of the island is 
luxuriantly green, and yields abundant crops to the sugar planter or 
other cultivator. 

As a matter of course, every new-comer is at once advised to ride 
or drive to the Pali, or precipice, at the head of the valley, as the 
point from which he can obtain the most complete idea of the lee- 
ward and windward halves of the isle, and their strongly defined 
characteristics, windward verdure, leeward drought. From this high 
crag he perceives that the mountain ridge up which he has ascended 
forms, to windward, a grand walk of precipitous crags, and far below 
him, inclosed by the rock wall on one side, and the blue Pacific on 
the other, lies a level tract of fertile land, dotted with the homes of 
the settlers ; the fresh, rich green telling of broad fields of sugar- 
cane, and smaller tracts of rice and taro, with occasional clumps of 
palm and bread-fruit. 

Passing on to the large isle, which gives its name to the whole 
group, you look up from the dark forbidding lava-shore, sprinkled 
with weird grey cactus, and far up the hillsides you perceive belts 
of the loveliest vivid green, where the sugar fields fringe off into the 
darker greens of the jorest, telling of patient human toil, reaping its 
reward. 

On a breezy day in October we started from Hilo, the capital 
of this large isle of Hawaii, and a couple of hours’ ride along a 
picturesque coast, seamed with deep ravines, brought us to the 
plantation of a friend, who gave us cordial welcome to his pleasant 
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home ; a home literally embowered in the tall sugar-cane, which waves 
and rustles on every side, its bright green leaves and silky tassels 
gleaming in the bright sunlight, or cutting clear against the cloudless 
blue of sky and sea. Each daughter of the house has a patch of 
cane, which is her “ pin-money,” and to which accordingly she devotes 
special care, and great was the exultation of these happy maidens 
because their canes had far overtopped those grown by their father! 
One of the finest was sacrificed in our honour, which struck us as 
being a peculiarly Haweiian form of slaying the fatted calf. I cannot 
say, however, that chewing sugar-cane is an incentive to conversation, 
or that it has any special charm, beyond that of affording a pretext 
for pleasant idleness, while lounging in a cool verandah, and looking 
out on the waving green around, 

We were duly initiated into all the mysteries of the process by 
which, 7” one day, the growing cane is transformed into pure white 
sugar, including carrying, crushing, boiling, refining, and all other 
details of manufacture, till the perfect article is packed in kegs and 
carried to a storehouse on the shore, ready for embarkation when the 
steamer comes round. 

The crushed cane is left dry as tinder, and is carried by a tiny 
railway to a storehouse, where it is stacked, as fuel for the great 
furnace which provides steam for the machinery. 

In carrying the cane, an immense deal of labour is saved by the use 
of flumes, which are slight aqueducts, constructed of timber. These 
are in use on all the sugar plantations where water can possibly be 
made available, in order to float the cane from the upper grounds, 
right into the crushing-mills. Occasionally the workmen save them- 
selves a walk, and take passage in this strange water-carriage, in 
company with the logs for extra fuel, cut in the forests beyond. 

Leaving the pleasant village of Hilo, we sailed for about thirty 
miles along a coast which is literally seamed with deep beautiful 
gulches, each forming the channel of a wild mountain torrent. There 
had been two days of heavy rain, and the rivers were all in flood. 
The majority make a final plunge over precipitous cliffs, forming fine 
waterfalls, so that the view obtained from the sea is unique and very 
lovely. From one point I counted twenty waterfalls simultaneously 
in sight, and none of them could have been more than a quarter of a 
mile from its neighbour. 

This beauty did not extend very far. Soon afterwards we stopped 
at Kawaihai, a dreary-looking settlement on a most barren, desolate 
coast of harsh uncompromising lava—no foliage, save a few long- 
suffering and very thrirsty-looking cocoa-palms—no streams—only 
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a scorching shore, and bare red volcanic hills, looking like well-baked 
bricks, all the redder because of the burning sun which blazed so 
pitilessly on land and sea. 

From this point we obtained what I suppose I must call a fine 
view of the three great volcanoes, so grouped as to form a triplet of 
domes, though in truth the use of the word domes will surely mislead 
you, if you allow yourself to think of an architectural dome, or such 
decided forms as the mighty granite domes of California. These are 
literally much more like the jelly-fish you see lying on the sea- 
shore ;—for although their respective heights are, Mauna Kea, 13,950 
feet ; Mauna Loa, 13,760; Mauna Hualalei, 8,500 feet ; yet they 
spring from so vast a base, and ascend at slopes so gradual, as 
effectually to deceive the eye. Certainly Mauna Loa, which appears 
in the centre of the group, is distant forty miles, and Hualalei about 
thirty miles, but the atmosphere is so bright and clear that you cannot 
believe in their distance, any more than in their height. I confess I 
found it difficult to admit the grandeur of the subject, for a more 
unlovable scene than that presented by these three dull curves I 
never beheld. 

‘The island of Hawaii rises from the waves like a vast fortress, 
ninety miles in length, entirely built up by the Fire Genii, whose 
materials have been lava of every description. The centre of the 
isle 1s a most desolate high plateau, from which rise the three great 
volcanoes,—the ever active Mauna Loa, and the extinct or dormant 
Mauna Kea and Hualalei. The general aspect of this land is, to my 
mind, most dreary; yet, as we have seen, wherever water can be 
obtained, there this desert becomes fertile, and so great sugar-estates 
have sprung up; there are also large cattle ranches and sheep-runs, 
and thousands of wild cattle roam at large through the forest belt 
which clothes the lower slopes of the mountains. 

Of these, vast herds are literally wild—the descendants of those 
brought here by Vancouver, and turned out to increase and multiply 
under state protection. They are now so fierce that the natives stand 
in considerable awe of them and give them a wide berth in the forest, 
where they are said to do considerable damage to the timber. 

Besides these purely wild herds there are immense numbers which 
have nominal owners, who at some period or other contrive to drive 
them into a corral, and brand them with their own mark. Some of 
these ranchmen have runs upwards of twenty miles in length, and 
are nominal owners of from ten to fifteen thousand head of cattle. 

It is no child’s play to collect a drove of these creatures, who 
when hunted, are half maddened by fear. So it is no wonder that an 
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average of fifty horses a year are gored to death in this dangerous but 
most exciting work—sport, I may call it, for no form of sport can be 
wilder or more exciting than that of galloping for hours in pursuit of 
an infuriated herd of raging dangerous beasts, the finest of which are 
singled out and captured by means of skilfully thrown lassoes. Then, 
indeed,‘comes the tug of war, might against might, the captive bullock 
dashing madly to and fro, rushing at the horses, who, well trained to 
their parts, evade his charge with almost miraculous skill, till after a 
prolonged struggle the poor savage is exhausted, and his captors 
succeed in drawing him up to some point of vantage where they can 
give him the coup de grice. 

Sportsmen are looking forward to a day when the deer forests 
of Hawaii shall become a reality, nor is there any reason why they 
should not do so, Deer have been turned out on the vast slopes of 
Mauna Loa, and there seems every reason to expect that they will 
increase and multiply just as the cattle have done. 

Of these, multitudes are shot, merely for the sake of their hides, 
the value of their flesh being infinitesimal, owing to the difficulty of 
carrying or preserving it in hot weather. It does seem so pitiful to 
think of the unfed multitudes to whom this good beef would be such 
a boon, 

Less exciting property are the great sheep-runs on the slopes of 
Mauna Kea on high breezy pastures. Of course they do not com- 
pare in figures with the huge flocks of “The Colonies.” Still, a man 
who owns from twenty to thirty thousand sheep has a fair claim to rank 
high in the pastoral community. The wool export varies considerably 
for better or worse, from year to‘year. The latest on which I have 
any report is that of 1878, when this little group exported 522,757 
pounds. 

At present, however, all golden visions centre in sugar. In the 
way of business little else is talked of. The relative value of different 
kinds of cane, the density of their sap, the'ravages of rats, or of insects, 
the rise and fall of the American market, these are the topics of 
chief interest in the isles. 

Leaving the coast of Hawaii, we steamed for several hours across 
the channel dividing it from the Isle of Maui, which, seen from the 
sea, is a pile of red, scorched-looking, bare volcanic hills, seamed 
with what have once been rivers of molten lava, and are now beds of 
black, rugged, cruel-looking rock, lying in horrid masses for miles 
along the shore. These are old lava flows. Between them lie stretches 
of the blackest lava sand, with here and there a bank of white coral 
sand, and the only representatives of vegetation are the mournfal 
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pandanus with its blue-green drooping leaves. or that most repellent 
of all tropical plants, the weird grey prickly pear. We called at 
several small ports, consisting merely of a few poor-looking wooden 
houses and a group of native huts scattered over the volcanic cinder- 
heaps. We knew they were only the points for shipping the produce 
of pleasanter and more fertile spots, but they themselves appeared 
howlishly dreary. 

The Isle of Maui is in the form of a double-bottle gourd. It has 
apparently been built by the action of two distinct volcanoes, whose 
overflowings have met, and formed a wide, low isthmus connecting 
the two mountain masses, which form East and West Maui. This 
isthmus is the great new sugar-plain which the good Water Kelpies 
are now transforming from a wilderness of choking sand into a rich 
alluvial soil. 

» West Maui consists of the heap of barren hills aforesaid, where 
groups of small craters mingle with the black bed of ancient lava 
streams—the very type of ghastly desolation ; yet rent by a series of 
deep gorges, each hiding within its ghastly walls a picturesque stream, 
with surroundings of rich foliage. 

East Maui consists of one vast dome-shaped mountain, ten 
thousand feet high, but rising at the same very gentle angle as the 
volcanoes of Hawaii. As seen from the isthmus, not the slightest 
dent in the smooth curve of that great summit betrays the site of 
the vast extinct crater which lies within it—a crater upwards of 
twenty miles in circumference—some authorities say thirty miles— 
and two thousand feet in depth, and having within its deep basin 
sixteen secondary craters, some of which form mountains six hundred 
feet in height. The view to be obtained from the brink of that huge 
crater is altogether unique, and more resembles the photographs of 
the moon’s disc, as seen through a powerful telescope, than any 
terrestrial scene. Possibly the old Hawaiians may have had some 
such thoughts, for they called it Haleakala, the House of the Sun. 

But for the present our interests are confined to the lower earth. 
The steamer lay to, off Maalea Bay, and we were landed on its 
dismal shore. An hour’s drive along the base of the great sun- 
scorched hills of West Maui (the Mauna Eka range) showed us 
something of the isthmus, which lay outstretched before us—a 
dreary expanse of arid, disintegrated lava. Already, however, that 
wild waste of unproductive dust had been partially irrigated, and the 
barren wilderness was bordered by rich fields of sugar-cane. 

Truly lovely were those green canes, with their tassels at once 
rosy and silvery, resembling the blossom of some giant grass, and 
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the broad leaves waving gently in the breezy sunlight. The fields 
are hedged with the prickly pear, which attains a height of about 
twenty feet, with stems upwards of a foot in diameter, and becomes 
a very handsome though grotesque shrub. As we advanced, we saw 
indications of the beauty which the inhabitants of Maui ascribe to 
their beloved isle. We caught glimpses of green valleys hidden in 
the deep chasms which have rent the fiery hills. But we were 
scarcely prepared for the beauty of Waikapu, which, deriving its 
name from the river, is the headquarters of a hospitable sugar- 
planter, who welcomed us to a most comfortable New England home, 
in a lovely tropical garden, which, by contrast with its surroundings, 
appeared to us simply a Paradise. Beautiful imported trees over- 
shadowed its smooth green lawn, and a group of pretty children were 
playing joyously among thickets of bright blossom. The house 
proved as pleasant as its garden—a pretty, well-ordered home. Just 
below it are grouped all the buildings connected with the estate— 
the overseers’ and workmen’s houses and offices. 

A little farther lies the pretty village of Wailuku, with its large 
Hawaiian (Congregational) church, and a tiny English Episcopal 
chapel. It also derives its name from a very beautiful river. Here 
several descendants of the original mission families have made for 
themselves pleasant homes, embowered in shady gardens ; and all 
with one accord believe that the wide world does not contain another 
spot so beautiful as the Iao Valley, with its strange rock-pinnacles 
and wealth of rich foliage. I unfortunately failed to penetrate to the 
Upper Valley, as several days of heavy rain brought down the 
Wailuku river in heavy spate, and each tributary was swollen to a 
turbid flood, the mad rushing waters obliterating every indication of 
the accustomed fords. 

At Wailuku we hired a capital express team (namely, a sort of 
double dog-cart), and started on a drive of ten or twelve miles across 
the isthmus. The weather was greatly in our favour, for here the 
slightest breath of wind raises such clouds of blinding ‘sand as 
usually makes this part of the expedition a matter of dread. On the 
present occasion all was dead calm ; not the faintest breeze stirred, 
and, though the heat was grilling, we knew that it was far better than 
if there had been even a breath of air. Our route lay along the sea 
beach, where great green waves rolled in, in long lazy swell, and 
broke in booming thunder on the yellow sands, the white surf flashing 
as far as the eye could see along the level shore. The distant sea 
and hills were of a heavenly blue, while the near sandhills were of 

every shade of orange and rust colour. I never saw such rich 
_ colouring in sand. 
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There is no road across this isthmus of ever-shifting volcanic 
dust, where each day’s changes obliterate the faint landmarks of those 
preceding it ; so we followed devious cart-tracks, and meandered in 
somewhat erratic fashion among the desert sand heaps, which are 
scarcely tinged by a poor scanty vegetation. It was a great inspira- 
tion when first a far-sighted American, Mr. Claus Spreckels, of San 
Francisco, determined to find means whereby to irrigate this wide 
plain of worthless dust, which only needed the magic touch of water 
to be transformed into the richest and most fertile soil. So he 
formed a great sugar-growing company, and dug great ditches, and 
carried on his irrigation works so systematically, that already the 
isthmus has become one vast sugar-field. 

Many and great were the difficulties to be surmounted, for though 
there were streams rushing down various gulches on the flank of 
Haleakala, it involved difficult engineering to divert these from their 
natural seaward course, and lead them through the forests and across 
the countless ravines which seam the mountain side. This was 
accomplished by the erection of great flumes, #.¢. wooden aqueducts, 
and in some places the water is led across these, through very large 
pipes, while at the Maliko Gulch it was found best to carry the pipes 
to the bottom, lead them across the ravine, a distance of five hundred 
yards, and up the other side. 

The water pressure here is so enormous that the ingenuity of the 
engineers was taxed to the utmost to find means of strengthening the 
pipes, and enabling them to resist the tremendous force of sudden 
floods ; but so well has the work been accomplished that a water- 
conduit, thirty miles in length, has been constructed, and by an 
almost imperceptible grade, nowhere exceeding twelve feet in a mile, 
the precious, fertilising streams are now carried to bring drink to the 
thirsting soil and wealth to the planters. I am told that these irri- 
gation works have involved an outlay of £20,000, but that the result 
has already proved the wisdom of the expenditure. Not only did 
the plantations on the mountain side at once profit largely, but in an . 
incredibly short space of time a green expanse of three thousand 
acres of rich sugar-cane sprang up in the midst of the wilderness of 
red dust—a green oasis in the desert, and an earnest of its speedy 
extension. Now two large mills have been constructed, to crush the 
cane on the spot, and a tramway has been laid from Wailuku, along 
which run trawleys laden with produce. This is the first railway of 
the Hawaiian kingdom. 

Having crossed the isthmus, following a somewhat intricate course 
to avoid the new ditches, where busy squads of men were hard at 
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work, we reached the base of East Maui, and commenced the ascent 
of Haleakala. We were able to drive as far as Heiku, a large sugar 
plantation. Here we found a store where we were able to lay in a 
stock of provisions and to hire horses for the ascent of the great 
mountain. 

Our luck in weather unfortunately changed ; dark lowering clouds 
told of the coming storm, and soon the rain fell in torrents. The 
path was so heavy and so slippery that the horses could make no 
way ; the great plain below us was utterly blotted out; nothing was 
to be seen but one broad sheet of grey mist and rain. The poor 
horses, heavily weighted, slithered and slid on a track which had 
turned to greasy mud, and down which the rain rushed in rivulets, 
bewildering to behold. Bedraggled and dripping, we were thankful 
when, soon after sunset, we reached an empty house, in which we 
obtained permission to take up our quarters for the night. We 
happily found a store of dried wood, and the Hawaiian guides 
quickly kindled fires, at which we all commenced the slow process 
of drying our saturated garments, a task which occupied us till 
midnight. 

All this was a bad preparation for the early start which is one of 
the essentials in ascending this mountain, where, soon after sunset, 
mists are apt to arise, which blot out the whole landscape, and fill 
the great crater. The pitiless rain never stopped—all night it poured 
incessantly, so we made no effort to be early in the morning. Indeed, 
I felt as if all energy had been washed out of me, so we were rather 
taken by surprise when, at 6 a.m., it suddenly cleared. Of course, 
before we could breakfast and get the horses ready, a precious hour 
had flown. 

Fortunately, the ascent is so gradual that there is not the slightest 
difficulty in riding the whole way. We passed a belt of very pretty 
timber, and then rode over immense fields of wild strawberries. 
Cape gooseberries, and a juicy whortleberry called Ohelo, also 
abound, and, even where the vegetation is scantiest, several very 
pretty kinds of fern nestle among the crumbling lava rocks. 

Three hours’ steady ascent brought us to a cave, which is really a 
large lava bubble, in which we had originally intended to camp, and 
which would, I think, certainly be the better plan, so as to be as near 
the summit as possible. Not far from this bubble, we found a good 
spring of fresh cold water ; two similar springs exist in the actual 
bed of the crater. 

Two months previously, I had drunk similar sparkling water from 
the holy spring on the summit of Fujiyama, four thousand feet higher 
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than this House of the Sun. I am told that there are clear fountains 
of pure ice-cold water in several of the extinct craters in Auvergne.! 
I wonder how it is that cold water springs so often exist on dormant 
volcanoes ? 

One mile more brought us to the summit, 10,217 feet above the 
sea, and, dismounting, we picked our way among masses of volcanic 
rock and cinders. A few steps brought us to the edge of the 
gigantic pit crater, a tremendous abyss—but, alas ! we were too late. 
According to their almost invariable habit, clouds had formed in the 
crater soon after sunrise, and they had already floated almost up to 
the level on which we stood. For all we could see of the bed of the 
crater, we might as well have been standing on the edge of a cyclo- 
pean pie-dish two thousand feet in depth, but; full of the lightest, 
whitest flummery. It certainly was very tantalising. Nothing was 
visible save the great rock-wall, on the brink of which we stood, and 
which extends in a vast sweeping circle, variously stated to be from 
twenty to thirty miles in circumference, only broken in two places, 
known as the Koolau and the Kaupo Gaps, on the east and north 
sides, through which, in ages of which no tradition exists, the lava 
floods must have poured down to the sea in appalling rivers of 
molten rock, one of which must have been fully three miles in width. 
Imagine how awful must have been the sight of this fiery stream 
rushing down from a height of ten thousand feet! The vast caul- 
dron which once contained this lake of liquid lava is of a long oval 
form, upwards of seven miles in length by three in breadth, having 
an area of about sixteen miles. 

Far beyond the near circle of rock, we could see outspread, 
in clear delicate colouring, a faint vision of cultivated lands along 
the sea-board, and, still farther, the distant isle of Hawaii, where 
Mauna Loa, the ever active volcano, rose pale and blue from the 
deeper blue of the ocean. 

It was a strange and beautiful scene, though not that which we 
were so anxious to behold. However, it was a fine exercise of 
patience, as all day long we waited on that strange precipice, watch- 
ing for whatever might be revealed. At first matters grew worse 
instead of better, for the dense clouds of white mist came rolling up 
from the depths, till they veiled even the near crags, and we ourselves 
were enfolded in its cold damp wreaths. Hour after hour we sat 
watching that fleecy white sea, curling and writhing, now opening a 
break which gave us a glimpse of the far-distant mountains of Hawaii, 


For full particulars of Hawaii—its Volcanoes and its Mission Story, see 
Fire Fountains. C.¥. Gordon Cumming. 2 vols. Blackwood & Sons. 
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and then of the coast ten thousand feet below us. Anon, as if a 
curtain were drawn aside, we had a momentary glimpse of a group 
of cones, or rather secondary craters, rising from the bed of the 
great crater, which lay outspread at a depth of nearly half a mile 
below us ; one at least of these cones attaining a height of seven 
hundred and fifty feet (two hundred feet higher. than Salisbury Crags 
at Edinburgh). 

There are sixteen of these minor craters, which, anywhere else, 
would pass as average hills, but which here are mere hillocks. Most 
of them are of very red lava—a baked-looking, fiery red, strangely 
in contrast with the blue-grey lava which forms the bed of the crater. 
Here and there, a faint tinge of green suggests vegetation, and we 
knew that the tiny dots, which we could just discern to be some sort 
of shrub, were really quite large trees, and that in the neighbourhood 
of the two water springs there is fair camping-ground in the actual 
bed of the crater. 

At certain points on the inner slopes of the great crater there is 
found a beautiful plant, known as the silver-sword, which has the 
appearance of being made of finely wrought frosted silver, and bears 
a blossom like a purple sunflower. The plants are so beautiful that 
the foreign residents treasure them as household decorations. Why 
they should be called swords is not apparent, inasmuch as in general 
form they rather resemble very large well-grown cabbages built up of 
layers of delicately refined silver leaves. They are very partial in 
their growth, and are only found at a particular level, a short distance 
below the summit. 

For six long hours we sat on the brink of the crater, watching as 
the shifting clouds revealed ever-changing glimpses of the weird red 
cones, which appeared by twos and threes, exciting our interest and 
curiosity to the utmost. It was not till late in the afternoon that a 
kindly breeze sprang up, stirred the cloud masses and wafted them 
upward, leaving the crater almost clear, so that we obtained a 
satisfactory view of this unique scene. 

Having lingered till the very last moment, we had to hurry on 
our downward road, the track being very rough, and unsafe after 
dark. Happily we made such “good time” that we reached the 
strawberry fields before sunset, and were able to cross them at a hard 
canter, and so reached our quarters before dark. 

We woke to behold a glorious cloudless morning. Not the 
faintest veil of mist rested on Haleakala, which was then a true 
“ House of the Sun.” If the clouds of the previous day had tried 
our patience, the loveliness of this day was almost more trying. We 
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could scarcely resist retracing our steps, but friends were awaiting us 
in the lower world, so we regretfully went on our downward way. 
Beautiful in the clear morning light seemed the isthmus of yellow 
sand, washed on either side by the blue wate.: of the Pacific, and 
beyond it, in faint delicate colouring, rose the hills of West Maui, 
with every cleft of the rugged mountains clearly defined. 

Looking down from that high ground we gained a good general 
idea of one side of the great mountain, which at its base has 
a circumference of upwards of five hundred miles—a space which 
allows for considerable variety of soil and cultivation. ‘Those broad 
mountain flanks are divided into eight districts, two of which are 
regions of rock and forest, where only wild cattle roam ; one is good 
pasture-land, suitable for grazing, while the remaining five have rich 
fertile soil, well suited for the growth of sugar, tobacco, and other 
crops, 

The district of Makawao, for which we are bound, covers 100,000 
acres. The climate is considered perfect; the soil only needs 
systematic irrigation in order to produce all manner of crops, 
so it is considered to be a planter’s paradise. 

At the plantation where we halted we found several gentlemen— 
Americans and Germans—engaged in learning the mysteries of sugar 
in all its branches, and, as the crushing-mills were in full work, it was 
a favourable opportunity for seeing the whole business. Consequently 
our host kindly took us all over the place, most patiently explaining 
every detail of the process, whereby the canes which wave their green 
leaves and rosy silken tassels in the morning sun, can, ere its setting, 
be transformed into fine crystallised sugar.' 

The canes are cut just above the roots, which are left in the earth, 
and from which spring healthy young shoots. These are called 
Rattoon cane, and form the crop of the second year. The canes, 
having been stripped of their leaves, are brought to the crushing-mills 
as soon as possible, as they deteriorate if left to dry. For this purpose 
flumes, .¢. wooden aqueducts, such as I have described, are erected 
so as to connect the higher sugar-fields with the mill, and in these 
the canes are floated down, for perhaps several miles—an immense 
saving of labour. 

Arrived at their destination, they are thrown into a traversing 
platform, which ensnares them between three large cylinders, which 
form the crushing-mill. These, being worked by an engine, revolve 
ceaselessly, crushing the cane, which passes out on the other side, 
reduced to a flat strip of dry fibre, while the saccharine juice, which 
is of a pale green colour, is received in a tank below, whence it is 
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transferred to the clarifiers to be boiled and slaked with lime, in order 
to correct its natural acidity. Afterwards it passes through many 
stages of preparation. 

First it is run into great metal pans called the clearing pans, 
several of which stand in a row, and the fluid is ladled from one to 
the other, each hotter than the last, as it comes nearer the furnace. 
When it enters the first pan, it is a dirty turbid fluid, with a very 
offensive smell. In each stage of its boiling in these pans a horrid- 
looking scum is carefully skimmed off. So it becomes gradually 
clearer as it reaches the pan nearest to the furnace, where it is made 
to boil furiously till all the remaining scum has come to the surface 
and been skimmed. 

The syrup is next transferred to the concentrating pans, in which 
it is boiled and skimmed till it becomes smooth and clear, but is of 
a warm brown colour, still giving off a little reddish scum. 

After this it is drawn off into the vacuum-pans, in which it is boiled 
in “vacuo.” By this time it resembles coarse treacle. It is then 
passed into the mixing troughs. 

At this stage the person in charge of the boiling occasionally 
spoons out a few drops to test the condition of the brew. Minute 
crystals have now formed which give the syrup a thickened ap- 
pearance. It is next run into heated tanks, in order that it may 
granulate. This is the first crystallisation, and gives the finest sugar. 

A large quantity of molasses, however, remains, and this is now 
boiled for a second time in the vacuum pans and forms sugar of the 
second quality. But there still remains a residuum of syrup, which is 
once more returned to the vacuum pan, and undergoes a third boil- 
ing, again yielding some sugar, but a smaller quantity and of inferior 
quality. ‘The second boiling takes longer than the first, and the third 
takes longest of all, and gives the smallest return. 

The syrup is now transferred from the granulating tanks to the 
centrifugals, which are perforated cylinders, or rather drums, made of 
copper-gauze. They are fixed in a strong iron tank, and, when set 
in motion, rotate with such velocity that it is impossible to detect any 
movement whatever. It is calculated that they make upwards of a 
thousand revolutions in a minute, with the speedy result that the 
dark treacle is transformed into dry crystallised sugar, which remains 
in the drum all ready for household use, while the coarser molasses 
escape and are drained off. This is really a beautiful process, and 
seems to savour of magic. 

The manufacture of rum being illegal in the kingdom of Hawaii, 
there is no further use for the refuse syrup. 
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After spending an hour or two in this atmosphere of sugar, and 
admiring the fine cattle employed about the works, and the beautiful 
green sugar-fields of the plantation, we looked with keener interest 
on the desolate expanse of sand and dust, so long deemed only a 
useless nuisance, but which already showed patches of bright emerald 
green on the new sugar-lands,—where so soon the stillness would 
be broken by the noise of machinery, the whistling and groaning of 
steam and crushing-mills, the buzzing of the centrifugals, and all the 
busy life which follows in the train of money-making. 

I believe that scientific analysis has proved that the extreme fer- 
tility of the pulverised lava, which forms the soil of these isles, is due 
to the presence of a triple proportion of phosphates and nitrogen to 
that ordinarily found. To the same cause is ascribed its durability, 
and even when, after yielding many successive crops, the generous 
soil shows symptoms of exhaustion, it only needs to be sprinkled 
with the potash contained in the ashes of burnt weeds and refuse 
cane to become fertile as ever. The remedy lies ready for use, as 
the cane passes from the crushing-mill in the form of dried fibre, 
and becomes the natural fuel of the plantations or the manure of 
the fields. 

Another advantage of the volcanic soil is its good natural drain- 
age. Add to this a genial climate, tolerably warm, neither too dry 
nor too moist, and varying little, though the seasons may nominally 
pass from summer to winter, and you have the best possible condi- 
tions for sugar-growing. 

The cane appears to have been indigenous in this group, Captain 
Cook having found it growing wild in several places, large and of 
good quality. But all the best varieties have now been introduced 
from other sugar-growing countries, some with golden cane, others 
ruddy, some pale green, and some of a rich brown colour. Different 
canes are found to suit different soils and different altitudes, so that 
each planter learns by experience to which variety he should give the 
preference. - 

Already upwards of seventy sugar plantations are scattered 
throughout the group, their returns being reckoned at from three to 
five tons of sugar to the acre. This sells in San Francisco at an 
average of £25 per ton, which, after deducting all commercial 
expenses, is reckoned at #22, the outlay for cultivation further 
reducing the planter’s net profit to about £18. But in the following 
season he may look for a volunteer crop of rattoon cane, which 
springs up of its own free will from the roots of last year’s growth, 
and meanwhile he has planted fresh acres with the tops cut from the 
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first canes, and so, year by year, he may enlarge his borders and find 
his revenue increasing fifty-fold. 

Under such favourable circumstances, we may naturally look for 
the rapid extension of sugar-growing in Hawaii. Looking back to 
the year 1860, I find the export of sugar quoted at 1,144,271 Ibs. ; 
in 1877 it had increased to 25,575,965 lbs. ; while in 1879 it rose to 
49,020,972 lbs., almost all of which found its way to San Francisco. 

Since then the increase has gone on steadily, almost all the raw 
sugar required for the Pacific Coast States being imported from 
Hawaii and refined in San Francisco, which in the year 1880 ab- 
sorbed 64,000,000 lbs., and in 1881 upwards of 88,000,000 Ibs. of 
Island sugar. 

Of course the chief secret of this rapid advance lies in the fact 
of America having agreed to the long-talked-of Reciprocity Treaty, 
whereby “ Muscovado, brown, and all other unrefined sugar, com- 
monly known as ‘Sandwich Island Sugar,’ syrup of sugar-cane, 
melado, and molasses” are now admitted free of duty from the 
Hawaiian Islands to the United States ; consequently the estates, 
which hitherto have scarcely been able to pay their way, are in a fair 
way to become immensely remunerative. The treaty, which was 
considered experimental, expires in 1884; but, as most of the plan- 
tations on the Isles are owned by Americans, there is little fear of its 
not being renewed ; and, although San Francisco already has two 
sugar refineries in full work, they have been found unequal to the 
fast-increasing requirements of the trade. A third gigantic factory 
has accordingly been erected, which is expected annually to turn out 
225,000,000 lbs. of refined sugar. 

Lest, however, the planters should be too much elated by their 
prosperity, certain humble foes, in the form of rats and worms, con- 
trive to give serious trouble by their ravages. With the former I 
have great sympathy, as they have an evident appreciation of good 
things ; but as to the wretched borer-worms, they are true messengers 
of Satan, who, from innate love of mischief, riddle the cane intern- 
ally, so that, while apparently sound, it is really a honeycomb, from 
which all the sweet juices have escaped. 

There seems too good reason to fear that the rats will prove an 
ever-increasing pest, involving serious loss, both in the destruction 
of cane and of the expenditure required in order to keep their 
ravages within bounds. Possibly the sugar-planters of Hawaii may 
obtain a useful lesson from the experience of their brethren in 
Jamaica, where (as indeed on all the West Indian isles) the devas- 
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to the prosperity of almost every estate, and many tracts of fertile 
land have been actually abandoned, owing to the impossibility of 
checking their inroads, 

In addition to the ordinary brown and black rats (those irre- 
pressible colonists which take free passage to every new country 
where European vessels call), Jamaica has been invaded, and is now 
infested, by a most formidable enemy, a rat ten inches in length, or, 
including his tail, twenty inches.' 

So great has been the damage done by these combined foes, that 
it has been estimated at £100,000 per annum in Jamaica alone, 
notwithstanding that a considerable saving is there effected by the 
use of the rat-eaten canes for the rum distilleries—an application of 
sugar which in Hawaii would be illegal. 

For many years the afflicted planters vainly tried every known 
method of battling with their sharp and sweet-toothed adversaries. 
Cats were introduced, but were worsted in the fray. Ferrets were 
next tried, but these succumbed to the attacks of ravenous Chigoe 
fleas. Then huge bullfrogs were introduced from South America, 
and did their best to consume the young rats, but could by no 
means equal the supply. So each estate found it necessary to 
employ professional rat-catchers with troops of dogs, curious basket- 
work traps, and various poisons, chiefly phosphoric. These kept up 
an incessant rat-slaughter, but all their efforts to exterminate the foe 
proved ineffectual. 

At last it happily occurred to some one to introduce the common 
Indian mungoose,? the natural foe of rats and snakes. A more 
powerful ally could not be desired. In 1872 four males and five 
females were imported direct from India, and turned out on the 
plantation of Mr. Espent. So amazing has been their fecundity that 
already there is not a district on the island of Jamaica on which a 
large number of their descendants are not busily engaged in the 
destruction of their hereditary foes. Thousands of young ones were 
captured and turned loose on distant plantations, and now all 
the planters speak in terms of unmeasured praise of these zealous 
auxiliaries. 

They reckon their annual expenditure on rat-catching at less than 
one-tenth of what it has been in past years, while some, still more 
fortunate, declare that since the arrival of the mungoose the rats 
have absolutely disappeared from their fields. All that the mungoose 
asks is to be allowed to work in peace and unobserved, so that the 
most sequestered estates are those which have received the greatest 

* Mus Saccharivorus, ? Herpestes Ichneumon. 
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benefit from his labours. He takes up his quarters in ruined wa!ls 
and deserted buildings, and thence goes forth to war ; and so effectual 
has been his work that several districts which had literally been 
abandoned to the rats are now once again being planted as sugar- 
fields. 

He requires clean farming on the part of his human allies, for 
he requires a clear field where he can see all around him and dart 
on his prey, so that a slovenly farmer who tolerates a thick under- 
growth of weeds will not find favour from these energetic little 
friends. 

At present, their good deeds are so apparent that no one cares 
to think seriously of the occasional disappearance of eggs and 
chickens, though it is evident that as rats grow fewer, and mungooses 
more numerous, this evil may become serious. 

Anyhow, it is well proven that the mungoose is a valuable 
auxiliary against the rats—and as such, the planters of Hawaii will 
do well to recollect him as a ready helper, should serious need for 
his services arise. 

At present, a more obvious drawback to the planting interest is 
the difficulty of obtaining labour. Various efforts have been made 
to supply the deficiency. The Board of Immigration, finding that 
the influx of Portuguese, South Sea Islanders, and even Chinese has 
hitherto failed to meet the demand, now talk of importing labour 
from India, which, however, would involve considerable expense. 

The Portuguese, who were expected to come to the relief of the 
planters, preferred work of other kinds, for which they found 
openings. Even the Chinese, who were looked to as a sure solution 
of the difficulty, are found, very naturally, to prefer engaging them- 
selves to work with their own countrymen, who, ,with their usual 
clear-headedness, no sooner learnt that rice was to be admitted to 
America free of duty, than they bought up or leased every bit 
of desolate swamp land, chiefly on the Isles of Oahu and Kauai, 
and have transformed them into fields of rich green paddy. They 
buy or lease every corner they can get hold of which is fit for 
agriculture, and now grow such crops of fruit and vegetables as 
Hawaii had hitherto never dreamt of. 

The owners of the soil make a good thing by charging exorbitant 
rents for land which they have hitherto considered of little or no value. 
But the industry and perseverance of the Chinaman find their reward. 
Steam rice-mills have been set up, and the rice now exported to 
America compares with the finest in the markets there. 

Ever on the alert to improve good opportunities, the clannish 
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Chinamen have naturally flocked to Hawaii, and whereas in 1876 
there were not above fifteen hundred Chinese in the group, in 1880 
they number upwards of twelve thousand; and natives and 
Europeans alike complain that, by their diligence and frugality, they 
are gradually absorbing all classes of work. 

It remains to be proved, what may be the result to Hawaii of 
the recent jealous policy of exclusion, which has induced the legis- 
lature of the United States to yield to the anti-Chinese howl ; actually 
prohibiting all ship-masters, under severe penalties, from landing 
any Chinamen at any port in the States, for a term of ten years, 
It would seem only natural that the Mongolian stream thus diverted 
from California should flow to Hawaii, whose king (during his 
recent visit to China) received special ovations from the Celestial 
rulers, in acknowledgment of the even-handed justice which he has 
ever extended to all their fellow-countrymen, and his cordial 
encouragement of their industry. 

For a while, there was good reason to fear that their example 
would lead the people of Hawaii to become opium-smokers, but 
happily the legislative authorities have checked this terrible danger 
with a strong hand, by totally prohibiting the importation of the 
pernicious drug—a noble example of judiciously sacrificed revenue. 
For whereas, in 1875, when Chinamen were yet few in the land, the 
opium imported was valued at 22,516 dollars,—now, when they are 
daily increasing in number, the place of opium, in the table of 
imports, is happily marked by a blank. 

As a matter of course, such a law is certain to be occasionally 
evaded ; but how strictly it is enforced may be gathered from the 
following instance. A Chinaman named Ah Leona was recently 
arrested for smoking opium. He was caught in the act, when he 
offered twenty-six dollars, as a bribe to his captors. Finding them 
invulnerable, he entreated the magistrate to allow him to procure a 
substitute, whom he could bribe, to bear the just penalty. On being 
refused, he pleaded that he was a doctor, and required the opium for 
the use of his patients. This defence also failed, and Mr. Ah Leona 
was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment and a fine of fifty 
dollars. ‘Thus Hawaii protects herself from the spread of this sore 
evil. ‘ 

With regard to the question of sugar-labour and its difficulties, 
the great Spreckels plantation is almost entirely worked by Chinese, 
but many lesser plantations have had cane ruined in the field, for 
want of hands to care for it, while others have, from the same cause, 
suffered serious delay in their building and other necessary work, 
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Consequently, the amount of sugar actually produced has, for the 
present, fallen short of the expectations formed. This, however, is 
considered to be merely a temporary check. By recent accounts, 
an arrival of three thousand Chinese and a considerable number of 
Norwegians was shortly expected ; and much attention was being 
devoted to the introduction of labour-saving machinery, such as 
‘steam ploughs and traction engines, and other means for reducing 
the number of hands and of cattle formerly required. The latter 
reduetion would have-the further advantage of redeeming the lands 
now set apart for pasture. 

There are considerable points of difference in the natural ad- 
vantages of the various isles, from a planter’s point of view. For 
instance, take Hilo and all the eastern parts of the great isle Hawaii, 
with their frequent rains, and consequent green luxuriance—and 
compare them with the dry, barren dust-fields of the thirsty Maui. 
On the latter, it is necessary for the planter to water each ridge of 
cane at least once a week,—a slow and tedious business. On the 
former, artificial irrigation is altogether unnecessary, so that fewer 
“hands” are required. But then, the cane cannot ripen so quickly 
in the warm, moist atmosphere, and may take twenty months to 
make as much progress as a rival field on a dry island will make in 
twelve, ‘when artificially irrigated. On the other hand, the cane 
which ripens slowly at a considerable elevation acquires a greater 
density than that planted on lower levels, and may possibly yield 
double the amount of sugar. Thus the balance is preserved, and 
each isle pleads its own merits, offering varied inducements to small 
capitalists from far countries, to bring their money, their energy, and 
their industry to aid in changing these neglected shores into fruitful 
fields. 

C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
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DREAMS AND THEIR FOLK-LORE. 


PART from their importance as a psychological study, few 
subjects have throughout all ages possessed a. wider interest 
than dreams. In the history of the intellectual development of most 
nations they have always proved an intricate problem, and given rise 
to numerous theories, to some of which we shall have occasion to refer 
in the present paper. Among, too, rude and uncivilised tribes, dreams 
have in a measure influenced the formation of those animistic concep- 
tions which primitive philosophy has designed as an elucidation of 
certain phenomena connected with life and death, now classed 
under the term biology. It is not surprising, indeed, that dreams 
should have suggested from a very remote period the most fanciful 
speculations, baffling the highest intellectual efforts of each successive 
stage of civilisation. Even to the advanced student of psychology 
they are surrounded by mystery ; their relation to our daily life 
having been ably and gracefully summed up by the late Mr. Emerson 
in the North American Review (March 1877): “The witchcraft of 
sleep divides with truth the empire of our tives. This soft enchantress 
visits two children lying locked in each other’s arms, and carries them 
asunder by wide spans of land and sea, wide intervals of time. Tis 
superfluous to think of the dreams of multitudes ; the astonishment 
remains that one should dream ; that we should resign so quietly 
this deifying reason, and become the theatre of delusions, shows, 
wherein time, space, persons, cities, animals, should dance before us 
in merry and mad confusion, a delicate creation outdoing the prime 
and flower of actual nature, antic comedy alternating with horrid 
spectres. Or we seem busied for hours and days in peregrinations 
over seas and lands, in earnest dialogues, strenuous actions for 
nothings and absurdities, cheated by spectral jokes, and waking 
suddenly with ghostly laughter, to be rebuked by the cold, lonely, 
silent midnight, and to rake with confusion in memory among the 
gibbering nonsense to find the motive of this his contemptible 
cachinnation.” 
Reflecting, therefore, how closely dreams are allied to the most 
abstruse phenomena of life, and how many moot questions they 
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suggest even to the student of psychology, it is only natural that they 
should have sadly puzzled the rude savage, his childlike knowledge 
being completely at a loss to explain, or account for, so strange a 
characteristic of life. Furthermore, as Mr. Spencer observes, the 
savage is met by another difficulty, because “his rude language fails 
to state the difference between seeing and dreaming that he saw, 
doing and dreaming that he did. From this inadequacy of his 
language it not only results that he cannot truly represent this differ- 
ence to others, but also that he cannot truly represent it to himself. 
Hence, in the absence of an alternative interpretation, his belief, and 
that of those to whom he tells his adventures, is that his other self 
has been away, and came back when he woke. And this belief, 
which we discover among various existing savage tribes, we equally 
find in the traditions of the early civilised races.”' We have here, 
then, one of the most popular dream theories prevalent among the 
lower races : the exit of the person’s soul at night-time and its de- 
parture to other scenes. Thus, when the sleeper awakens from his 
dream, “ he believes that he really has somehow been away, or that 
other people have come to him.”? According, therefore, to this 
notion, he lives a kind of twofold life ; for, whereas in the daytime 
it is his body which is the living active principle, in the night-time 
this is completely passive—motionless, unconscious, and for the time 
being not unlike the state of death—but now it is his other self, his 
immaterial life which awakens, and, leaving the body in its insensible 
condition, goes forth on its midnight errands. With wondrous rapidity, 
and in a very short time, the man’s soul is believed to make varied 
excursions, sometimes travelling to the most distant lands and back, 
besides entering into a thousand pursuits, and conversing, also, with 
friends whose society he may not have enjoyed for many years. The 
literature of foreign tribes supplies abundant examples of this primitive 
belief, which is one of the most widespread theories of savage 
psychology. It has also given rise to a superstitious dread lest the 
dreamer’s soul should never return to the body ; and so when a man 
dies in his sleep the savage remarks that “ the soul has been detained 
and unable to return.” On this account it is considered dangerous 
to touch a sleeping man, lest this act should interfere with the absent 
soul. We may trace a distinct revival of this dream theory in our 
own country in connection with St. John’s Eve, when fasting 
watchers sit at midnight in the church porch that they may see 
the apparitions of those doomed to die during the ensuing year 


» Recent Discussions in Science, etc., 1871, 36, “‘ The Origin of Animal Worship.” 
* Tylor’s Anthropology, 1881, 343. 
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come with the clergyman and knock at the church door, in the order 
and succession in which they will die. ‘The same superstition also 
prevails on St. Mark’s Eve, and is thus alluded to ‘by Montgomery in 
his “ Vigil of St. Mark” :— 
’Tis now, replied the village belle, 
St. Mark’s mysterious eve ; 


And all that old traditions tell 
I tremblingly believe. 


How, when the midnight signal tolls, 
Along the churchyard green 

A mournful train of sentenced souls 
In winding sheets are seen ! 


The ghosts of all whom Death shall doom 
Within the coming year, 

In pale procession walk the gloom, 
Amid the silence drear. 


As Mr. Tylor remarks,' “ these apparitions are spirits who come 
forth from their bodies ; for the minister has been noticed to be 
much troubled in his sleep while his phantom was thus engaged ; 
and when one of a party of watchers fell into a sound sleep, and 
could not be roused, the other saw his apparition knock at the 
church door.” 

Again, this theory of the temporary exit of the soul from the 
body in the hours of sleep has been regarded by uncivilised tribes 
as an evidence of a future life ; for oftentimes the dreamer converses 
with his dead brethren, and joins with them in some sport, such as 
hunting. Hence there arises, adds Mr. Fiske,? “the belief in an 
ever-present world of souls, or ghosts—a belief which the entire ex- 
perience of uncivilised man goes to strengthen and expand.” The 
equatorial savage believes that the manes of his forefathers influence 
his life and fortunes entirely to his advantage, and, by a dying friend 
or relative, will often send messages to him. © The visions also 
which come to him in his dreams, and the sounds which he fancies 
himself to hear, are those of the unseen. As he is always brooding 
upon his dreams, and relating them to his friends, he finds it at last 
no easy matter for him to draw a line between the dream and the 
reality. These stories, which are so freely circulated amongst savage 
tribes, and find such ready credence, are interesting in so far as they 
find their counterparts in the classic literature of olden times. ‘Thus, 

1 Primitive Culture, i. 440. 
2 Myths and Mythmakers, 220. 
* See Mr. Wincwood Reade’s Savage Africa, 1863. 
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if the North American Indian of to-day relates, with solemn gravity, 
how in his dreams he has even reached the land of the dead, and 
been favoured with a view of his former comrades, and actually seen 
them at work in their various occupations, so we may compare the 
familiar story of Orpheus going down to Hades to bring back to 
earth his beloved Eurydice. And in later times we have Dante, in 
his “ Divina Commedia,” describing, as a visitor to the land‘of the 
dead, the conceptions familiar to his age of paradise, purgatory, and 
hell. 

The practice of fasting for the purpose of inducing dreams may 
be traced back to primitive times, when it was customary by this 
means to produce morbid physical conditions—any such interference 
with the healthy action of the body and mind being best calculated 
to cause ecstatic visions. Such mental derangements, however, it 
must be remembered, were not known to be dependent on the state 
of the body, but were regarded as symptoms of Divine visitation, 
abstinence from food having been considered by the early philosophers 
as a religious rite best suited to insure superhuman ends. However, 
too, irrational dreams might be, yet a symbolical meaning was 
generally attached to them, the truth of which was invariably accepted 
and adopted as a principle to regulate the future life. Even the 
Greek oracle priests, says Mr. Tylor, “ recognised fasting as a means 
of bringing on prophetic dreams and visions. ‘The Pythia of Delphi 
herself fasted for inspiration ; and Galen remarks that fasting dreams 
are the clearer.” The same belief extensively prevails amongst the 
uncultured races of the present day, fastings being often kept up 
with remarkable endurance for many days together. Thus we are 
told how certain of the North American Indian tribes enjoin rigorous 
fasting among children from a very early age, during. which time 
especial attention is paid to their dreams.'! At the age of fourteen 
or fifteen the young Indian goes forth into the woods in search 
of his “ medicine ”—the fetish-representative of his protecting genius 
—for in this he believes resides his all-powerful charm and talis- 
man, without which he would fail in every undertaking throughout 
his life.2 Accordingly, for some days he lies on a litter of leaves and 
twigs—as long as his physical powers hold out—abstaining from 
every kind of food, for it is supposed that in proportion to the dura- 
tion of his fast will be the potency of his “medicine.” At length, 
however, worn out, he falls asleep, and the bird, beast, or reptile of 

? Tylor’s Primitive Culture, ii. 411. 

? Davenport Adams, Curiosities of Superstition, 265 ; Loskiel, North American 
Indians, Pt. I. 76. 
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which he dreams becomes his “ medicine.” On awaking he returns 
home, and as soon as he has regained his strength he sets forth in 
search of his charm. Having, for instance, secured the animal of 
which his “medicine” is to consist, he carefully preserves the skin, and 
henceforth wears it in some form, as his fancy may suggest. Thus it 
is related how an aged warrior who had on such an occasion dreamed 
of a bat coming to him, wore for the remainder of his life the skin 
of a bat on the crown of his head, so that, as Mr. Tylor says, “ all 
his life was invulnerable to his enemies as a bat on the wing.” Once 
possessed of his “medicine,” the Indian never parts with it ; for he 
firmly believes that, if it were only accidentally absent from his person 
for a short time, he would either meet with some loss or fail in his 
undertakings. Amongst other dream-superstitions of the North 
American Indians, we are told how, when the fathers are away from 
home hunting, mothers sometimes make their children fast, that in 
their dreams they may obtain omens of the chase. It is customary, 
also, for men to fast before setting out on any hunting expedition, 
in order that they may ascertain in their dreams the haunts of the 
game. If, too, the hunter in his dream sees an Indian who has 
been long dead, and hears him say, “If thou wilt sacrifice to me, 
thou shalt shoot deer at pleasure,” he loses no time in slaying a 
deer, and offering a sacrifice in honour of the apparition. Referring 
to the numerous other instances of fasting practised amongst savage 
tribes to produce dreams, these, of course, vary in different countries ; 
but it is impossible to over-estimate the importance which is attached 
by them to this act of self-denial, without which, it is considered, 
no one can successfully either look into futurity, or gain that 
superior wisdom whereby he will be enabled to show his super- 
human power when emergency of any kind may necessitate his 
doing so. 

It is interesting to note the survival of this practice of fasting, 
scrupulously observed in our own country by those anxious to gain 
a glimpse of futurity in their dreams. Thus St. Agnes’ Eve was 
formerly much venerated by young maidens who were desirous of 
knowing when and whom they should marry. It was required that 
on this day they should observe a strict fast, which was known as 
“ fasting St. Agnes’ fast.” Keats has made this custom the subject 
of one of his poems, and represents Madeline as saying :— 


They told me how, upon St. Agnes’s Eve, 
Young virgins might have visions of delight, 

And soft adorings from their loves receive, 
Upon§the honey’d middle of the night, 
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If ceremonies due they did aright ; 
As supperless to bed they must retire, 
And couch supine their beauties, lily-white ; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of heaven, with upward eyes, for all that they desire. 

This superstitious observance, however, is still kept up in the 
North of England, where, as an additional rite, young women are 
required to make the “dumb cake,” so called from the rigid silence 
which attends its manufacture. Its ingredients (flour, salt, water, 
&c.), says Mr. Henderson,' must be supplied in equal proportions by the 
friends, who must also take equal shares in the baking and turning of 
the cake, and in drawing it out of the oven. The mystic viand must 
next be divided into two equal portions, and each girl, taking her 
share, is to carry it upstairs, walking backwards all the time, and 
finally to eat it and jump into bed. A damsel who duly fulfils all 
these conditions, and has also kept her thoughts all the day fixed on 
her ideal of a husband, may confidently expect to see her future part- 
ner in her dreams. Some young girls, again, after a rigid day’s fasting, 
will boil eggs, and, having extracted the yoke, will fill the cavity with 


* salt—eating one apiece, shell and all—and then walk backwards, 


uttering this invocation before retiring to rest :-— 
Fair St. Agnes, play thy part, 
And send to me my own sweetheart, 
Not in his best or worst array, 
But in the clothes of every day, 
That to-morrow I may him ken 
From among all other men. 

Among some of the other kinds of divination practised for the 
purpose of causing prophetic dreams, we are told how, in Lancashire, 
young girls not unfrequently put their Bible under their pillows, with 
a crooked sixpence placed on the 16th and 17th verses of the first 
chapter of Ruth, in order that they may both dream of and see their 
future husbands. Triple leaves, too, plucked at hazard from the 
common ash, are worn in the breast, and are believed to possess 
special virtues.? There is, too, the well-known one of passing a piece 
of bride-cake through a wedding ring, and placing it beneath the 
pillow to dream upon. Another popular charm consists in plucking 
yarrow from a young man’s grave, repeating these words :— 

Yarrow, sweet yarrow, the first that I have found, 

In the name of Jesus Christ I pluck it from the ground ; 
As Joseph loved sweet Mary and took her for his dear, 
So in a dream this night I hope my true love will appear. 





1 Folk-lore of the Northern Counties, 1879, 90, 91. 
2 Harland and Wilkinson, Lancashire Folk-lore, 1867, 20. 
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A peculiar importance has generally been attached to Friday night 
dreams. Sir Thomas Overbury, in his charming character of a milk- 
maid, says: “Lastly, her dreams are so chaste that she dare tell 
them, only a Friday’s dream is all her superstition ; that she conceals 
for fear of her anger.” In Lancashire there is a rhyme to-the 


following effect :— 
Friday night’s dream, 
On the Saturday told, 
Is sure to come true, 
Be it never so old. 


According to a Northumberland superstition, the smooth leaves 
of the holly must be plucked late on a Friday, by persons careful to 
preserve an unbroken silence till the following morning. The leaves 
must be collected and tied with nine knots into a three-cornered 
handkerchief, and placed beneath the pillow, when dreams worthy of 
all reliance will attend this rite. Certain seasons also in the year, such 
as Christmas, Midsummer Eve, St. Mark’s Eve, All Hallow E’en, have 
been from time immemorial regarded as specially propitious for 


dream divinations, many of which are still observed by those anxious - 


to know their lot in the married state. 

The omens in the next place of good or ill luck drawn from 
dreams are - innumerable, and have been extensively credited in all 
ages. One of the earliest and most striking instances of symboli- 
cally interpreting dreams is that recorded by the sacred narrative in 
the case of Joseph (Genesis xxxvii., xl., xli.), where we have the 
details and interpretations of the sheaves, and the sun and moon 
and eleven stars, of the vine and the basket of meats, of the lean 
and fat kine, and the thin and full corn-ears. In the East, indeed, 
Oneiromancy, or the mystical explanation of dreams, has from the 
most remote period been looked upon as a science, certain men 
having been supposed to be specially gifted in this way. The Greeks 
and the Romans attached equal importance to dreams, regarding 
them as mediums of revelation ; and hence we find numerous cases 
on record in which striking political events were in a measure in- 
fluenced through their occurrence. At the same time, however, there 
have always been opponents strong-minded enough to ridicule this 
belief in dreams, as a divine agency, ordained to warn and guide 
mankind in the affairs of this world. Thus Cornelius Agrippa, in 
his treatise entitled “De Vanitate Scientiarum,” alluding to the 
interpretation of dreams, says: “To this delusion not a few great 
philosophers have given not a little credit, especially Democritus, 
Aristotle, and his follower, Themistius. But Marcus Cicero, in his 
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‘ Book of Divination,’ hath given sufficient reasons against the vanity 
and folly of those that give credit to dreams.” Coming down to 
later times, we find Bishop Hall, in his “Characters of Virtues and 
Vices,” thus speaking of the superstitious man : “ But, if his troubled 
fancy shall second his thoughts with the dream of a fair garden, or 
green rushes, or the salutation of a dead friend, he takes leave of the 
world and says he cannot live. There is no dream of his without an 
interpretation, without a prediction ; and if the event answer not his 
exposition, he expounds it according to the event.” Referring to the 
foreign races of the present day, it may be noted that the Brahmans 
of India have hundreds of volumes on the art of interpreting 
dreams, and the Mahommedans of India have scores of them. 
Among uncivilised tribes, too, we find the same practice extensively 
prevailing of drawing omens from dreams, several interesting in- 
stances of which Mr. Tylor has collected.! Thus we are told howa 
whole Australian tribe has been known to decamp because one of 
them dreamt of a certain kind of owl, which dream the wise man 
declared to forebode an attack from a certain other tribe. It is 
interesting to find the old familiar theory that dreams go by con- 
traries, which still so generally exists in this country, forming an 
article of Zulu belief. “If they dream of a sick man that he is 
dead,” says Mr. Tylor, “and see the earth poured into the grave, 
and hear the general lamentation, and see all his things destroyed, 
then they say, ‘ Because we have dreamt of his death he will not 
die.’ But if they dream of a wedding dance, it is a sign of a funeral. 
So the Maoris hold that a kinsman dreamt of as dying will recover, 
but to see him well is a sign of death.” Without multiplying, how- 
ever, further examples of this superstitious belief as found among 
savage tribes, we may briefly refer to it as having from time imme- 
morial prevailed in our own country. Thus Henry, in his “ History 
of Great Britain” (iii. 575), writes concerning it: “ We find Peter 
of Blois, who was one of the most learned men of the age in which 
he flourished, writing an account of his dreams to his friend the 
Bishop of Bath, and telling him how anxious he had been about the 
interpretation of them ; and that he had employed for that purpose 
divination by the Psalter. The English, it seems probable, had still 
more superstitious curiosity, and paid greater attention to dreams and 
omens than the Normans ; for, when William Rufus was dissuaded 
from going abroad on the morning of that day on which he was 
killed, because the Abbot of Gloucester had dreamed something 
which portended danger, he is said to have made this reply : “ Do 


1 Primitive Culture, 121. 
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you imagine that I am an Englishman, to be frightened by a dream 

or the sneezing of an old woman?”! Indeed, the literature of bygone 
years abounds with curious items of information on this popular 
subject, and it would require a voluminous work to enumerate only 
the chief and most remarkable facts in connection with it. A north- 
country chap-book, entitled the “ Royal Dream Book,” which attracted 
some years agoa good deal of attention, and is still a favourite manual 
among the lower orders, is indeed nothing less than a dictionary of 
dreams, stating as it does, in the most minute manner, the indications 
of good and bad luck which are supposed to be engendered in dreams 
during the hours of slumber. Many, too, of the old almanacs de- 
voted several pages to enlightening their readers on dream omens» 
a practice which is not yet entirely obsolete ; but by far the most 
curious theories were those contained in the old penny chap-books 
which were generally hawked about at the village fair. Again, 
Shakespeare, who has illustrated so many of the superstitions of his 
time, speaks of the significance attached to dreams. In the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice” (act ii. sc. 5) it may be remembered how he 
represents Shylock as saying :— 
Jessica, my girl, 

Look to my house ; I am right loath to go ; 
There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest, 
For I did dream of money-bags to-nighi. 


Cassius says of Julius Cesar (act ii. sc. 1):— 
But it is doubtful yet 
Whether Cesar will come forth to-day or no ; 
For he is superstitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams and ceremonies. 


’ And in the same play mention is made of the ill luck likely to befall 


those who dream of banquets. 
Once more we may quote Romeo’s words (act v. sc. 1) :— 


If I may trust the flattering eye of sleep 

My dreams presage some joyful news at hand ; 

My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne : 

And all this day an unaccustomed spirit 

Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 

I dreamt my lady came and found me dead, 

Strange dream, that gives a dead man leave to think. 


Brand quotes from Lilly’s “ Sapho and Phao” (1584; act iv. 
sc. 3): “ And can there be no trueth in dreams? Yea, dreams have 
their trueth. Dreames are but dotings which come either by things we 


? Quoted in Brand’s Pop. Antig., 1849, III. 134-40. 
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see in the day, or meates that we eate, and so the common sense pre- 
ferring it to be imaginative.” “I dreamed,” says Ismena, “ mine 
eye-tooth was loose, and that I thurst it out with my tongue.” “ It 
foretelleth,” says Mileta, “ the losse of a friend, and I ever thought 
thee so full of prattle that thou wouldest thrust out the best friend 
with thy tatling.” Amongst other similar allusions, we may mention 
Gaule, who in his “ Mag-Astromancers Posed and Puzzel’d” (181), 
after enumerating various omens, speaks of the “ snorting in sleep,” 
“the dreaming of gold, silver, eggs, gardens, weddings, dead men, 
&c.” Melton, in his “ Astrologaster,” tells us that “If a man be 
drowsie, it is a sign of ill-lucke ; if a man dream of eggs or fire, 
he shall hear of anger; that to dream of the devil is good lucke ; 
that to dreame of gold is good lucke ; but of silver, ill.” Reginald 
Scott has given many curious items of folk-lore respecting dreams in 
his “ Discovery of Witchcraft.” ‘Thus, for instance, he informs us 
of “ the art and order to be used in digging for money, revealed by 
dreams.” “ There must be made,” he says, “ upon a hazel wand 
three crosses, and certain words must be said over it, and hereunto 
must be added certain characters and barbarous names. And whilst 
the treasure is a digging, there must be read the Psalms, De profundis, 
&c., and then a certain prayer ; and if the time of digging be neglected, 
the devil will carry all the treasure away.” The belief in dream 
omens still extensively prevails in this country, being by no means 
limited to the lower orders. Thus morning dreams are more to be 
relied on than those of any other time ; and should it happen that a 
dream is repeated substantially three times, the events are certain to 
come to pass. Of the numerous rhymes illustrative of dream omens, 
we are told that it is lucky to dream of bees :— 
Happy the man who dreaming sees 


The little humble busy bees 
Fly humming round their hive, 


Dreaming of misfortune is said to betoken prosperity, and, according 
to a popular rhyme :— 

Content and happy may they be 

Who dream of cold adversity ; 

To married man and married wife 

It promises a happy life. 


It is unnecessary, however, to add further instances, as there are 
few villages where penny dream books may not be purchased. 
Again, another interesting subject of inquiry is the influence of 
dreams in the formation of myths. It is but natural that the recol- 
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lections ot those grotesque visions which haunt the repose of the 
slumbering hours of the savage should afford ample story material 
for his imagination as yet untouched by modern culture. As Mr. 
Farrer observes,' “ In all fairy tales and all mythology, a remarkable 
conformity to the deranged ideas of sleep occurs, and the stories of 
the lower races; as for instance those of Schoolcraft’s ‘ Algic Re- 
searches,’ read far more like the recollections of bad dreams than like 
the worn ideas of a once pure religion, or of a poetical interpretation 
of nature. The most beautiful of the Indian legends, that of the 
Origin of Indian Corn, was in native tradition actually referred to a 
dream, and to a dream purposely resorted to, to gain a clearer insight 
into the mysteries of nature.” Impressions printed on the mind, in 
whatever way they may have been acquired, are sure to be trans- 
mitted to other minds ; additions and modifications being made 
according to the individual dictates of the imaginative faculty. When, 
too, as we have already pointed out, it is remembered how in his 
childlike character the rude savage was unable to confront the phe- 
nomena of dreams—the incidents of his sleeping moments possessing 
as much objective reality as the events of his waking hours—we can 
partly understand how he would be in the habit of narrating the 
utterances of his dream as if they were purely subjective phenomena. 
Thus, when relating the experiences of his sleep, the savage tells 
with minute accuracy “ how he saw certain dogs, dead warriors, or 
demons last night, the implication being that the things seen were 
objects external to himself.”® Considering also how dreams gene- 
rally represent, although it may be in @ distorted form, the incidents of 
everyday life, this, Mr. Farrer suggests, offers “ some explanation 
of that general similarity which is so conspicuous an element in the 
comparative mythology or the fairy lore of the world.” 

Lastly, according to another theory, which in years gone by was 
much credited in Scotland, the gift of second-sight is conveyed to 
some persons by means of dreams. It is asserted that occasionally 
dreams are used as a vehicle of intercourse between the visible and 
unseen world, whereby an intimation is made not only of what is 
actually taking place at a long distance off, but of coming events. 
Indeed, this belief is still a deep-rooted one ; and, it must be acknow- 
ledged, many curious instances are on record illustrative of its truth ; 
evidence which, as Sir Walter Scott affirms, neither Bacon, Boyle, 
nor Johnson could resist. Mr. Henderson® has collected together 
1 Primitive Manners and Customs, 1879, 261-2. 

2 Fiske, Myths and Myth-makers, 219. 
3 Folk-lore of the Northern Countries, 1879, 339-48. 
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some striking cases, two of which we quote. A lady of Truro 
dreamt, the night before a boating party, that the boat was upset 
and she herself drowned. She therefore determined not to join it 
and sent an excuse. The party returned safely, however, and the 
lady, after telling a friend what had passed, and describing where 
she had dreamt the body would be found, ceased to think of the 
matter. A month or two later the lady had occasion to cross the 
Truro river, at King Harry’s Passage ; the boat was upset, she was 
drowned, and they sought for the body in vain. Then the friend to 
whom she had told her dream came forward, and pointed to the spot 
markéd out in the dream as the body’s resting-place, and there it 
was found. The second instance, which occurred in 1848, and was 
narrated in the papers of the day, is as follows: Mr. Smith, gardener 
to Sir Clifford Constable, was supposed to have .allen into the Tees, 
his hat and stick having been found near the waterside, and the river 
was dragged for some time, but without success. A person named Awde, 
from Little Newsham, then dreamt that Smith was lying under the 
ledge of a certain rock about three hundred yards below Whorlton 
Bridge, and that his right arm was broken. The dream so affected 
this man that he got up early and set out at once to search the river, 
and on the first trial he made with the boat-hook he drew up the 
body of the drowned man, and found the right arm actually broken. 
There are numerous cases of this kind, many of which it has been 
found difficult to explain; but the question is one which has already 
engaged the attention of the psychological student. In years gone 
by, it was supposed that fairies, in their nocturnal rambles, visited 
sleeping mortals, and suggested to them the subjects of their dreams, 
an allusion to which Shakespeare makes in “ Romeo and Juliet” 
(act i. sc. 4), where Romeo says: “I dreamed a dream to-night,” 
whereupon Mercutio replies :— 


O then I see Queen Mab hath been with you ! 
She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 

On the forefinger of an alderman. 


One way, as we have shown in a previous paper,’ whereby they 
terrified sleeping mortals was by nightmare. In “Cymbeline,” too 
(act. ii. sc. 2), Imogen, on retiring to rest, says :— 
Sleep hath seized me wholly. 

To your protection I commend me, gods. 

From fairies and the tempters of the night 

Guard me, beseech ye. 

T. F. THISELTON DYER. 
1 Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, January 1882, 
zz2 
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THE STORY OF L. E. L. 


NE of the most interesting and even romantic of literary figures 
is that of Letitia Landon—whose curious signature of three 
letters seems always to bring before persons quite unacquainted with 
her story, poetical associations of a special and interesting kind. 
There are but few now alive who know it: there are two, however, 
persons of great age, who are intimately acquainted with her sad 
story, and who know well the details of the last sad episode of her 
life. ‘There was something in her history, and a genuine tone of 
romance in her poems, which fell into the “ Book of Beauty” and 
“ Annuals” category, attractive to the young and impulsive. Her 
portrait, too, which was published, invites the same interest. 

This pleasing young creature, born at Chelsea in 1802, found 
herself at Brompton about the year 1814, the neighbour of one who 
was then an important literary personage, the director of the most 
influential journal of the day, Zhe Literary Gazette. “ My cottage,” 
he says, “overlooked the mansion and grounds of Mr. Landon, the 
father of L. E. L. ; a narrow lane only dividing our residences. My 
first recollection of the future poetess is that of a plump girl, grown 
enough to be almost mistaken for a woman, bowling a hoop round 
the walks, with the hoop-stick in one hand and a book in the other, 
reading as she ran, and, as well as she could, managing both exercise 
and instruction at the same time. The exercise was prescribed and 
insisted upon: the book was her own irrepressible choice.” This 
presently led to the usual request, modestly made, in such cases, 
would Mr. Jerdan just cast his eyes over some lines of poetry. He 
did so, and encouraged the young girl. He became to her a sort of 
guide and friend and educator, and in a naive passage the grave editor 
seems to more than hint that he was regarded as an “ ideal” :— 


It is the very essence of the being I have so faintly portrayed, not to see 
things in their actual state, but to imagine, create, exaggerate, and form them 
into idealities ; and then to view them in the light in which vivid fancy alone has 
made them appear. Thus it befel with my tuition of L. E. L. Her poetic 
emotions and aspirations were intense, usurping in fact almost every other function 
of the brain ; and the assistance I could give her in the ardent pursuit produced 
an influence not readily to be conceived under other circumstances or upon a 
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less imaginative nature, The result was a grateful and devoted attachment ; all 
phases of which demonstrate and illume the origin of her productions, Critics 
and biographers may guess, and speculate, and expatiate for ever ; but without 
this master-key they will make nothing of their reveries. With it, all is intelligible 
and obvious, and I have only to call on the admirers of her delicious compositions 
to remember this one fact, to settle the question of their reality or romance—that 
they are the effusions of passionate inspiration, lighted from such unlikely sources, 
It was her spirit which clothed them according to her own unreal dreams. 


Gradually her poems began to excite attention. She soon 
became a useful assistant on the Gazette, doing, besides her verses, 
reviews and essays ; carrying that hod, as it were, which secured, at 
least, a satisfactory daily wage. She became known and sought. 
She received good prices for her books, though these were con- 
ceived in a spirit of romance that might be called “second hand,” 
the scenes she describes being laid in Italy, where she had never 
been. Her friend furnishes the following prosaic but satisfactory 
table of receipts—‘“ Romance and reality” it might be called :— 


For the Improwvisatrice she received . F . - £300 
For the Troubadour ° ° ° ° ‘ ° ° 600 
For the Golden Violet. ° ° ° ° . . 200 
For the Venetian Bracelet : . . . . . 150 
For the Easter Offering . . i. 4 ° 30 
For the Drawing-Room Scrap Book. . ; . . 105 
For Romance and Reality ° . . : ° ‘ 300 
For Francesca Carrara . ° ° ° ° ° ° 300 
For Heath’s Book of Beauty . ° . ° . ° 300 
And certainly from other Annuals, Magazines, and ] ose 
Periodicals, not less in ten or twelve years than. ae ns 
In all . » £2,485 


The fair L. E. L. was editress of one of those engravers’ books 
which were then in high fashion, bound in blue or crimson silk, and 
printed on wove hot-pressed paper, and for which elegant amateurs 
were glad to furnish verses and sketches; the names of persons of 
fashion being mingled with those of the professionals. But it took 
a good many years before she attained to this elevation. Lady 
Blessington was the successful conductor of another of these publi- 
cations, and readers of the life of Dr. Madden will gather a good 
idea of the almost abject lengths to which the literary aspirant would 
go to secure a place in her venture. 

One of the pleasantest views we have of her is a little 
“ junketting ”"—evidently a great effort—she took to Paris, in 1834, 
by the somewhat homely conveyance of one of the General Steam 
Navigation Company’s packets from St. Katherine’s Wharf. She 
wrote to her first friend Jerdan regularly, who always seems flattered 
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by her attentions ; but an attractive young woman, who was at the 
same time amusingly anxious about the “ siller,” insensibly begins to 
flatter the editor, whom she likes, and on whom at the same time so 
much depends. She writes from Boulogne : 


‘*T began a letter to you yesterday, but on taking it up this morning, I find 
it is, even to you, scarcely legible, so will begin it over again. I have also 
another reason ; I wrote on English paper, which is heavier, and I have to pay 
the inland postage, and to-day my time #e vaut pas mes sous. You cannot think 
how I missed you. I really thought the morning never would pass. It did pass, 
however, and then I wished it back again. The wind blew directly in our teeth. 
It was impossible to read for three reasons—the sun, the wind, and the noise. 

And when I endeavoured to get into a pleasant train of thought, it made me 
melancholy to think I was leaving my native country. I was fairly dying with a 
desire of talking. I am quite cured of my wish to die for some time to come, as I 
really think that now I quite understand what the sensation is. I was not sick— 
scarcely at all ; but so faint! As to what Boulogne is like from the sea, I can- 
not tell. I scarcely recollect anything about my landing. Misfortune first 
recalled my scattered faculties. At the Custom House you are searched.” 


Again she writes to him : 


** We could.not get places to go to Paris till Sunday. Miss Turin wanted to 
have taken the whole coug¢, which would have been very comfortable; but a 
gentleman has already one place, and it is scarcely worth while waiting till Tues- 
day. Moreover, the conducteur says that ‘c'est un monsieur si poli.’ How he 
has ascertained that fact I do not know.. It has a very odd effect hearing a 
strange language spoken. under our windows; and now I have told you 
everything that I can. think of, which does not amount to much. However, I 
have taken two things for granted, first, that you would expect my first letter, 
and also that you would be glad to hear how I was. I fear I shall never make a 
traveller, I am already beginning to count the days for my return. Kind 
regards to all inquiring friends, and hoping that you are missing me very much.” 


In another letter : 


*« The first thing that I did was to write to you from Boulogne, and the first 
thing that I do is to write to you from Paris ; but truly the pleasure of seeing my 
hand-writing must be sufficient. Never was there a worse traveller. I arrived in 
Paris more dead than alive, and till this evening have not held up my head. The 
beginning of our journey was delightful ; the road is like one avenue, and it was 
so pretty, having the children, every hill we ascended, throwing roses into the 
carriage, asking for sows. I was scarcely sensible when we arrived at Paris, and 
was just lifted out of the diligence. Since then the extent of my travels has been 
from the bed to the sofa. We have very pleasant apartments, looking on the 
Beulevards—such a gay scene. It seems so odd to see the people walking about 
in caps, looking so neat, and I must add so clean. Mercy on the French 
carriages and horses; they make such a clatter ; drive far more with their tongues 
than the reins. We have delicious dinners, if I could but eat, which at present 
is an impossibility. I am still a horrid figure with my sea and sunburning. 

“* Be sure wafer, and thin paper, I shall be very glad to see England again. 

“I wish I could. find any channel of writing by the ambassador's bag, for 
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the postage which I have to pay is two francs, and, what is much worse, the post- 
office is at the other end of the town, and even when I have a messenger, whom 
I must pay, the chances are that he will not pay it. I long to see the ‘Gazette ;’ 
and now must end abruptly or lose my opportunity, Pray write tome. I wish 
I were at home without the journey, I shall write the moment I have anything 
to tell, and must watch my means of going to the post-office.” 

** Love and fear are the greatest principles of human existence. If you owed 
my letter of yesterday to the first of these, you owe that of to-day to the last. 
What, in the name of all that is dreadful in the way of postage, could induce you 
to put the ‘Gazette’ in your letter? welcome as it was, it has cost me dear, 
nearly six shillings. I was so glad to see your hand-writing that the shock was lost 
in the pleasure ; but truly, when I come to reflect and put it down in my pocket- 
book, Iam ‘ina state.’ The ‘Gazette’ alone would have only cost twopence, 
and the letter deux francs; but altogether it is ruinous, Please when you next 
write, let it be on the thinnest paper, and put a wafer. Still, I was delighted to 
hear from you, and a most amusing letter it was. The ‘Gazette’ is a real treat. 
It is such an excellent one.as to make me quite jealous. 

** My only approach to an adventure has been as foilows :—I was advised, as the 
best remedy against the excessive fatigue under which I was suffering, to take a 
bath, which I did early one morning. I found it quite delicious, and was reading 
‘La Dernicre Fournée,’ when I fell asleep, and was in consequence nearly 
drowned. I suppose the noise of the book falling aroused me, and I shall never 
forget the really dreadful feeling of suffocation, the ringing in my ears like a great 
bell with which I awakened.” 


She then adroitly turns to “ business”: 

**T think some very interesting papers might be written on the modern French 
authors. We know nothing of them. IfI do write them I must buy some. At 
Galignani’s they only allow two works at a time, and I can scarceiy get any that 
I desire. I am thinking of subscribing to a French library. One feels the want 
of a gentleman here very much. 

* T was so glad of your letter. 

‘¢ T have been hitherto too ill to do anything ; but I have quite arranged my 
plan to write in my own room four or five hours every morning, so I hope to get 
a great deal done. Adieu, az revoir.” 

*€ 35 Rue-le-Grand, Lundi, 
‘* which being done into English means Monday. 

‘* T hope you will not think that I interd writing you to death ; but I cannot 
let this opportunity pass. Miss Montgomery leaves Paris to-morrow, and so write 
I must. I am quite surprised that I should have so little to tell you ; but really 
I have nothing, as ill-luck would have it. I went to call on Madame Tastu, from 
whom I received a charming note, and while I was out Monsieur Sainte-Beuve 
and Monsieur Odillon Barrot called ; however, the latter wrote to me offering his 
services as cicerone, &c., and I expect him this morning. M. Heine called 
yesterday ; a most pleasant person, I am afraid he did not think me a fersonne 
bien spirituelle, for you know it takes a long time with me to get over the shame 
of speaking to a stranger. By way of conversation he said, ‘ Mademoiselle donc 
a beaucoup couru'les boutiques?’ ‘Mais non.’ ‘ A-t-elle été au Jardin des 
Plantes?’ ‘Mais non.’ ‘ Avez-vous été 4 l’opéra, aux théatres?’ ‘ Mais 
non.’ * Peut-étre Mademoiselle aime la promenade?’ ‘ Mais non.’ *A-t- 
elle done apporté beaucoup de livres, ou peut-étre elle écrit?’ ‘ Mais non.’ 
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At last, in seeming despair, he exclaimed, ‘ Mais Mademoiselle, qu’est-ce que c’est 
donc qu’elle a fait?’ ‘*Mais—mais—j’ai regardé par la fenétre.’ Was there ever 
anything si béte ? but I really could think of nothing else. I am enchanted with 
Madame Tastu; her manners are so kind, so encouraging. I did not feel much 
embarrassed after the first. She has fine features, though there was something 
about her face that put me in mind of Miss Roberts, but with a softened expres- 
sion. If I had known as much of Paris as I do even now, I would not have come. 
In the first place, there is nobody here ; 2 /a campagne is almost the universal 
answer, Secondly, it is of no use coming with only a lady; I might almost as 
well have stayed in London. Thirdly, it is too short a time ; I shall not have 
made a little acquaintance before I must leave. Fourthly, one ought te be 
married; and fifthly, I wish myself at home again.” 


Once more to business : 


‘*If I had the opportunity, the time, and could procure the books, I am sure a 
most delightful series of articles might be written on French literature. We 
know nothing of it; and it would require an immense deal of softening and 
adaptation to suit it to English taste. How well you have done ‘ The Revolu- 
tionary Epick ;’ though with less vanity, Disraeli has all the elements of a great 
poet ; but there is something wanting in the putting together. Taste is his great 
deficiency. 

‘* I quite dread—though impatient for it—my journey back again. I shall 
never make a traveller.” 

‘* My present address ought to be well known to you.' I write on purpose 
to scold you. Why kave you not sent me the ‘Gazette?’ it would have been 
such a treat. Also, you have not (like everybody else) written to me, and I quite 
pine for news from England. I would return to-morrow if I had the opportunity. 
I do not think that you have properly valued my letters, for things ought to be 
valued according to their difficulty, and really writing is no little trouble, to say 
nothing of putting my epistles in the post. I have been very unwell ever since 
my arrival, and for the last three days I have scarcely been off the sofa. The 
fatigue and the heat are equally overpowering. I feel so unequal to the exertion 
cf hearing and seeing. I cannot tell you half the kindness and civility which I 
have received. Of all the persons I have met, or rather who have called upon 
me—for there is no meeting anybody now, all the soirées being over—I have been 
the most struck with M. Heine ; his conversation is most original and amusing. 
Poor Miss Turin is still in the doctor’s hands, and of course it is impossible for 
me to go out by myself, or accept the attendance of any gentleman alone, so that 
I am surrounded with all sorts of little difficulties and embarrassments. I never again 
would think of going anywhere with only a lady; one might almost as well stay at 
home. I had no idea till now how useful you gentlemen are—I might say, how 
indispensable. We are very comfortably situated ; we have delightful bed-rooms, 
a little ante-chamber, and the prettiest saloon, looking on a charming garden. 
The quiet is such a relief; for in Rue Louis-le-Grand we could not hear each 
other’s voice for the noise ; and above my head was a printer, and opposite my 
window a carpenter’s. I do not know what it may be in the City, but at 
the West End there is nothing that can give an idea of the noise of Paris; the 
streets are all paved, the omnibusses innumerable, and carts and carriages all of the 
heaviest kind. If my money holds out I shall buy several works and translate 





* «From my-translation and publication of ‘ L’ Hermite’ of Jouy.” 
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them at home, but I doubt being able to accomplish it ; for though I have bought 
nothing but what was indispensable, such as gloves, shoes, paper, &c., I have 
little more left than will bring me home. The dust here is something not to be 
told ; before you have walked a hundred yards your feet are of a whitish brown, 
A great deal of my time has hung heavily on my hands, I have been so languid 
and so feverish; still, I feel that I have quite a new stock of ideas, and much 
material for future use. One ridiculous misfortune is continually befalling me ; I 
am always falling down, the parguet, z.c. the floor, is so slippery, and I am never 
very steady on my feet. I really thought I had broken my arm yesterday. I am 
very anxious about getting home. I like our new lodgings so much. They are, 
according to Sir William Curtis’s orthography, three Cs, namely, clean, cool, 
and quiet.” 


After all her many hints and allusions, she now came to a formal 
proposal for business : 

** This is quite a business letter, so I beg you will read it with all due atten- 
tion. I have read now a considerable portion of French new works, and find a 
great many which, translated with “wdgment, would, I think, sell. I underline 
judgment, for not a little would be required. What I propose, is to make an 
annual, consisting entirely of French translations—prose and verse. I could get 
it ready in about a month. To be called—what? We must think of a good 
title. ‘The Laurel, or Leaves from French Literature ;’ ‘The Exchange, or 
Selection of French Authors,’ with a little vignette on the title-page, of the Bourse 
or ‘The Stranger,’ &c. &c. 

‘*I do not propose new prints; anyone who knew how to set about it might 
form here a collection of very pretty prints of all sorts of popular subjects. You 
must please see if any publisher will undertake this, and if they will, please write 
as soon as possible. I feel convinced I could make a very amusing book; 
shortening, softening down, omitting, and altering in my translations, according 
to my own discretion. I could have my part of the volume ready in about six 
weeks.” 

These extracts from her letters will be found singularly sprightly 
and interesting, especially the naive reference to “ business,” as her 
money was going rapidly. 

This interesting woman, as may be imagined, was much sought 
for her own personal gifts—‘a great warmth of feeling—a peculiar 
charm of manner and address—an affectionate, loving nature—a 
simplicity of mind, wholly free from affectation-—a guileless character, 
child-like in many of its traits—devoid of all suspicion of evil inten- 
tions and designs, and yet not free from impulsive tendencies and 
some degree of wilfulness, being her characteristics.” 

This confidence—and she went much about by herself—made 
her likely to be the victim of would-be sympathisers of an unsuitable 
kind ; and when it is found that the well-known Grantley Berkeley, 
Dr. Maginn, and others of the kind were interesting themselves in 
her and championing her cause, it shows she was not over-prudent. 
She had the tendency of all heroines—trust in everybody she met. 
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With this she had a painful, acute sensitiveness, which made her 
feel and exaggerate slights and injuries to an extravagant degree ; 
and this had the unfortunate result of raising up hosts of enemies, 
who harassed the unprotected creature for years with anonymous 
attacks and rumours. “Her peace of mind,” says her friend Dr. 
Madden, “was more than disturbed by those diabolical efforts 
to annoy her—it was destroyed by them; and when labouring 
under recent inflictions of outrages of this sort—all her energies, 
bodily and mental, were disordered and impaired by them: the first 
paroxysms of suffering were usually followed by syncopes, spasms, 
tremors, and convulsive attacks, approaching to epileptic seizures. 
And when the violence of this nervous agitation would cease, then 
would come intervals of the most profound dejection of spirits.” 

It may be conceived that there were many suitors for so interest- 
ing a prize ; but these enemies, by a dreadful system of persecution, 
seemed always to interpose, and succeeded in breaking off the 
engagements. One of the most eminent sculptors of her day was 
eager to make her his wife, but their cruel interference broke off 
the match. 

With this gaiety of nature before us—which seems almost child- 
like—we turn to a letter written by Lady Blessington, after her 
death, which outlines L. E. L.’s tragic history, and serves as a 
curious commentary on her life thus far : 


** Poor dear L. E. L. lost her father, who was a captain in the army, while 
she was yet a child. He had married the widow of an army agent, a woman not 
of refined habits, and totally unsuited to him. On his death, his brother, the late 
Dean of Exeter, interested himseif for his nephew and niece, the sole children 
left by Captain Landon ; and deeming it necessary to remove them from their 
mother, placed the girl (poor L. E. L.) at school ; and the boy at another. At 
an unusually early age she manifested the genius for which she afterwards became 
so deservedly popular. On leaving school her uncle placed her under the pro- 
tection of her grandmother, whose exigence rendered the life of her gifted 
grandchild anything but a happy one. Her first poetical effusions were published 
many years ago, and the whole of the sum they produced was appropriated to her 
grandmother. 

**Soon after, L. E. L. became acquainted with Mr. Jerdan, who, charmed 
with her talents, encouraged their exertion by inserting her poems in a Literary 
Journal, with all the encomiums they merited. This notice drew the attention of 
publishers on her, and alas ! drew also the calumny and hatred of the envious, 
which ceased not to persecute her through her troubled life; but absolutely 
drove her from her native land. There was no slander too vile, and no assertion 
too wicked, to heap on the fame of this injured creature. Mr. Jerdan was 
married, and the father of a large family, many of whom were older than 
L, E. L. Those who disbelieved the calumny refrained not from repeating it, until 
it became a general topic of conversation. Her own sex, fearful of censure, had 
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not courage to defend her, and this highly gifted and sensitive creature, 
without having committed a single error, found herself a victim to slander. More 
than one advantagebus proposal of marriage was made to her ; but no sooner 
was this known, than anonymous letters were sent to the persons who wished 
to wed her, filled with charges against her honour. Some of her suitors, wholly 
discrediting these calumnies, but thinking it due to her to refute them, instigated 
inquiries to trace them to the original source whence they came ; not a single 
proof could be had of even the semblance of guilt, though a thousand were 
furnished of perfect innocence. Wounded and humiliated, poor L. E. L. refused 
to wed those who could, however worthy the motive, seem to doubt her honour, 
or instigate inquiry into her conduct ; and from year to year dragged on a life of 
mortification and sorrow. Pride led her to conceal what she suffered, but those 
who best knew her were aware that for many months sleep could only be 
obtained by the aid of narcotics, and that violent spasms and frequent attacks 
of the nerves left her seldom free from acute suffering. The effort to force a 
gaiety she was far from feeling, increased her sufferings even to the last. The 
first use she made of the money produced by her writings was to buy an annuity 
for her grandmother ; that grandmother whose acerbity of temper and wearying 
exigeance had embittered her home. She then went to reside in Hans Place, 
with some elderly ladies, who kept a school, and here again calumny assailed 
her. Dr. Maginn, a married man, and father of grown daughters, was now 
named ; though his habits, age, appearance, and attachment to his wife, ought to 
have precluded the possibility of attaching credence to so absurd a piece of 
scandal, poor L. E. L. was again attacked in a manner that nearly sent her to 
the grave. This last falsehood was invented a little more than four years ago, 
when some of those who disbelieved the other scandal afiected to give credit to 
this, and stung the sensitive mind of poor L, E. L, almost to madness by their 
hypocritical conduct.” 


Driven to despair almost by this persecution, and panting for 
repose, an opportunity now presented itself of release. A gentle-- 
man called Maclean, who had an appointment at Cape Coast, was 
attracted by her, and after some months proposed for her. Lady 
Blessington relates the next portion of the episode :— 


** Wrung to the quick by the slanders heaped on her, she accepted his offer ; 
but he deemed it necessary to return to Cape Coast Castle for a year, before 
the nuptials could be solemnized. He returned at the expiration of that term, 
renewed his offer, and she, poor dear soul! informed all her friends—and me 
amongst the number—of her acceptance of it, and of her intention of soon 
leaving England with him ; soon after this Mr. Maclean went to Scotland, and 
remained there many months without writing a single line to his betrothed. Her 
feelings under this treatment you can well imagine. Beset by inquiries from all 
her friends as to where Mr. Maclean was? when she was to be married? &c., 
&c.; all indicating a strong suspicion that he had heard the reports, and would 
appear no more. A serious illness assailed her, and reduced her to the brink of 
the grave. When her friend wrote and demanded an explanation from Mr. Mac- 
lean, he answered, that fearing the climate of Africa might prove fatal to her, 
he had abandoned the intention of marrying, and felt embarrassed at writing to 
say so. . 

~**She, poor soul ! mistook his hesitation and silence for generosity, and wrote 
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to him a letter fraught with affection ; the ill-starred union was again proposed, 
but on condition that it should be kept a secret, even from the friends she was 
residing with. From the moment of his return from Scotland to that of their 
departure, he was moody, mysterious, and ill-humoured—continually sneering at 
literary ladies—speaking slightingly of her works—and, in short, showing every 
symptom of a desire to disgust her. Sir ——— remonstrated with him on his 
extraordinary mode of proceeding ; so did all her friends ; but the die was cast. 
Her pride shrank from the notion of again having it said that another marriage 
was broken off; and she determined not to break with him. Mystery on mys- 
tery followed ; no friend or relative of his—though an uncle and aunt were in 
London—sanctioned the marriage ; nay, more, it is now known that two days 
previous to it, he, on being questioned by his uncle, denied positively the fact of 
his intention to be married. 

** The marriage was a secret one, and not avowed until a very few days previous 
to their sailing for Africa; he refused to permit her own maid, who had long 
served her, to accompany her, and it was only at the eleventh hour that he could 
be induced to permit a strange servant to be her attendant. His conduct on 
board ship was cold and moody. This indifference continued at Cape Castle, and 
what was worse, discontent, ill-humour, and reproaches at her ignorance of 
house-keeping met her every day, until her nerves became so agitated that the 
sound of his voice made her tremble. She was required to do the work of a 
menial ; her female servant was discharged, and was to sail the day that the 
hapless L. E. L. died.” 

To one so bright, and fond of society and sympathy, this expa- 
triation must have been terrible. On arriving at the gloomy Cape 
Coast Castle, of which her husband was a sort of governor, it was 
found that she was the only lady in the colony. Myr. or Captain 
Maclean assumed a severe mode of conduct, not to say discipline, 
and, as the poor indiscreet lady wrote home by way of complaint 
to her friends, he had said “ that he will never cease correcting me 
till he has broken my spirit, and complains of my temper, which 
you know was never, even under heavy trials, bad.” Too much 
importance should not be attached to such speeches. Her husband 
was in wretched health, dyspeptic, with an affection of the liver, and 
thus not likely to be what is called compatible. The place itself, 
at that time, was a gloomy, wretched one, containing only a few 
European traders, with a number of half-castes. The Castle was a 
dismal building, and the acting Governor had no more than £500 
a year. He delighted in mathematics, and was fond of expressing 
his contempt for literary matters. With such elements, things did not 
promise well. Still, it was but a short probation. The marriage 
took place on June 7, 1838,and by October 15 of the same year, 
within four months, the gifted L. E. L. had died by poison, acci- 
dentally taken. One Mr. Cruickshank, a local merchant, has given 
a very pleasing picture of the last days of this ill-fated lady. 

He wrote, he said, “as one who enjoyed and keenly felt the 
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fascinations of her society, who only ten hours before her death had 
sat and listened with a rapt attention to her brilliant sallies of wit 
and feeling: ” 










**T sent in my name by the servant, and immediately afterwards Mrs. Maclean 
came to the hall and welcomed me. I was hurried away to his bed-room, Mrs. 
Maclean saying, as she tripped through the long gallery, ‘ You are a privileged 
person, Mr. Cruickshank, for I can assure you it is not every one that is admitted 
here.’ I took a seat by the side of his bed, upon which Mrs. Maclean sat down, 
arranging the clothes about her husband in the most affectionate manner, and 
receiving ample compensation for her attentions by a very sweet and expressive 
smile of thankfulness. 

**As the day drew near for my departure, she occupied herself more and more 
in writing to her friends in England. I agreed to dine and spend the evening of 
the 15th with the Governor and his lady, the day before the vessel sailed. At 
eleven o’clock I rose to leave. It was a fine and clear night, and she strolled into 
the gallery, where we walked for half an hour. Mr. Maclean joined us for a 
few minutes, but not liking the night air, in his weak state, he returned to the 
parlour. She was much struck with the beauty of the heavens in those latitudes 
at night, and said it was when looking at the moon and the stars that her 
thoughts oftenest reverted to home. She pleased herself with thinking that the 
eyes of some beloved friend might be turned in the same direction, and that she 
had thus established a medium of communication for all that her heart wished 
to express. ‘But you must not,’ she said, ‘think me a foolish moon-struck 
lady. I sometimes think of these things oftener than I should, and your depar- 
ture for England has called up a world of delightful associations. You will tell 
Mr. F——, however, that I am not tired yet. He told me I should return 
by the vessel that brought me out; but I knew he would be mistaken.’ We 
joined the Governor in the parlour. I bade them good night, promising to call 
in the morning, to bid them adieu. I never saw her in life again.” 





























Next day a hurried message came to him to go to the castle. She 
was dead. He was brought into a room where the doctor was trying 
to see if life had not fled. “I seized her hand and gazed upon her 
face. The expression was calm and meaningless. Her eyes were 
open, fixed.” Poor L. E. L.! 

Her maid was, it seems, leaving for England by a packet that was 
sailing that day. This had affected and agitated her much, as the 
desolate creature felt she would be left still more alone and help- 
less. The maid had come to her door in the morning, but could 
not open it. On doing so she found her mistress dead on the floor, 
with a phial in her hand, containing an extract of prussic acid, which 
she foolishly used, as nervous persons use chloral now. There could 
be no doubt from the evidence that she had accidentally poisoned 
herself by an overdose, from the wish to allay her agitation. But so 
vehemently did her friends in England take up the case, that it was 
said she had destroyed herself in despair at her treatment. Nothing 
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could be further from the truth. Mr. Maclean was an uncongenial 
man, but he was in no way.concerned in this matter. 

The night before her death, she wrote some letters. . In one she 
says : “The castle is a very noble building, and all the rooms large 
and cool, while some would ‘»= pretty even in England.” The room 
in which she is writing “is painted a deep blue, with some splendid 
engravings.” “Mr. Maclean’s library is fitted up with book-cases of 
African mahogany, and portraits of distinguished authors.” 

And she adds—“ But I, however, never approach it without due 
preparation and humility, so crowded is it with scientific instruments, 
telescopes, &c., &c., none of which may be touched by hands 
profane.” 

In the letter just referred to, addressed to her “‘ dearest Marie,” 
she begins with eulogiums on the castle, “ infinitely superior to all she 
ever dreamed of.” The rooms are excellent. The building is fine ; 
she does not suffer from heat. “ Insects there are few or none, and,” 
she adds, “Iam in excellent health.” But then follows the admission 
of the dreariness of her life— Zhe solitude, except an occasional 
ainner, is absolute. From seven in the morning till seven in the evening, 
when we dine, I never see Mr. Maclean, and rarely anyone else.” But 
then she informs her friend, she was welcomed to Cape Coast 
by a series of dinners, which she is glad are over, “ for it is very 
awkward to be the only lady ; still, the gveat kindness,” she observes, 
“with which I have been treated, and the very pleasant manners of 
many of the gentlemen, have made me feel it as little as possible.” 


‘*Mr. Maclean,” wrote Lady Blessington, ‘‘admits that indisposition and mental 
annoyance must have rendered him far from being a kind or agreeable companion 
to poor Letitia ; but adds, that had she lived a little longer, she would have 
found him very different, as he was—when not ill and tormented by various 
circumstances, which he does not explain—easy and good-tempered to a fault. 
He says, that never was there so kind or so faultless a being on earth as that poor, 
poor girl, as he calls her, and that he never knew her value until he had lost 
her. In fact, his letter seemed an answer to charges preferred against him by 
the departed, and, what is strange, the packet that brought the fatal news, 
brought no letter of recent date for her ——, though she never missed an oppor- 
tunity, and they occur rarely, of writing to him. Her letters, all of which 
have breathed the fondest affection for him, admit that she had little hope of 
happiness from her stern, cold, and morose husband.” 


By a most extraordinary coincidence, Dr. Madden, well known for 
his curious travels with Lady Hester Stanhope, who was also second in 
the preliminaries of a duel between the late Charles Mathews and 
Count D’Orsay, a man of great knowledge, industry, and literary gifts, 
as his friends know, was despatched on a Government inquiry to Cape 
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Coast. He had been much interested, like all her triends, in poor 
L. E. L., and determined to prosecute his inquiries on the spot, 
for the rancour of partisanship had gone so far as to insinuate 
that her husband was responsible for her death in more direct fashion 
than mere harshness. ‘This visit was in 1841. Dr. Madden noted 
the gloomy desolation of the castle—the large courtyard where 
L. E. L. was, oddly enough, buried, over whcse grave the soldiers 
were drilled, and in the wall of which a memorial tablet was inserted 
shortly after his arrival. He frankly told him that he would like to 
inquire into the matter fully, and was met in the same spirit. Dr. 
Madden was enabled to vindicate him completely. However, the 
Commissioner was not very den vu by the natives, and being presently 
seized with the fever of the place, conceived they had attempted to 
poison him: on which he had himself hurriedly removed from the 
castle. 

Such was the strange story of the heroine L. E. L. She was sung 
in verses by Landor and others : she was held to be a victim: her 
memory is still cherished by those who recall her. Captain Maclean 
died ten years later, in 1848, and was interred in the courtyard beside 
his wife. He was a poor man; but had he lived three months longer 
he would have inherited a large fortune from Sir John Maclean, who 
bequeathed it to him. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


A PERSECUTED FELLOW-CREATURE. 


CRUEL case of injured innocence is presented by the 

treatment which that very pretty little animal the “ s/ow- 
worm” suffers in England. Even educated people suppose it to 
be poisonous, and our rustics are most positive and unanimous on 
the subject. 

My son bought one at that popular zoological emporium, Seven 
Dials. On bringing it home he encountered a curious example of 
the malignity and dishonesty engendered by popular delusions. He 
imprudently showed it clinging round his finger to his fellow- 
passengers, and had some difficulty in defending it against their 
murderous attacks. They all proclaimed it horribly poisonous, and 
one asserted that he knew a man who was killed by the “sting” of 
the reptile. 

Being singularly defenceless, I wonder that it has not been 
extirpated. It is becoming more and more rare, and with our 
extending cultivation and increasing population of malignant 
persecutors, it must ere long cease to exist in this country, unless 
some champion comes forward to defend it. 

Having studied its habits, and become attached to this useful 
and amiable little creature, I hereby undertake that office, and 
challenge all comers who dare to assert that it has any vices what- 
ever. 

The popular notions concerning its “sting” are simply ridiculous, 
the supposed sting being a soft and delicate little black forked 
tongue. The only animal that can sting with its ¢ongue is the human 
slanderer. Venomous snakes kill with formidable elongated tubular 
teeth, not with stings. The slow-worm has little teeth like pin. 
points, not long enough to penetrate beyond the human cuticle, even 
if it should bite. 

Even eminent naturalists have libelled them. The name, angués 
fragilis, bestowed on them by Cuvier, is based on their supposed 
brittleness. I find them less brittle than the common green lizard, 
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specimens of which I have kept alive and now have. One of these 
lost half his tail by mere handling. 

Bell, in his standard work on “British Reptiles,” describes them as 
animals that cannot be kept alive in confinement without great 
difficulty. I find no such difficulty. I now have two which have 
lived in my study since July 1881, are flourishing and happy, 
and have grown to more than double their last year’s dimensions. 
At first they were wild and timid, darted away when I approached 
them ; now they follow my hand and crawl over it voluntarily, licking 
it affectionately as they proceed. I admit that “cupboard love” may 
be an element in this affection, but where shall we find it otherwise ? 

They are singularly free from the worst objections to ordinary 
animal pets. They are infested with no parasites. They do not 
perspire. Their delicate coat of mail is immaculate ; as clean and 
bright and dry as polished silver. Even their tongue is not per- 
ceptibly moist, and they are quite free from any animal odour. 

Their common names, “ d/ind-worm,” “slow-worm,” “ long 
cripple,” “ Blind Schleiche” of the Germans, Cecilia of the Latins, 
and KXophias (or deaf and blind beast) of the Greeks, are all 
libellous. 

They are not blind, but have sharp, clear eyes, and corresponding 
vision. When my pets are basking, and I approach them, they see 
me through the glass side of the vivarium, and are on the alert, 
following my movements either by turn of the head or roll of the 
eye. They evidently have double vision, as they usually turn one 
side of the head towards me, and watch with one eye rather know- 
ingly and winkishly. They are equally attentive to slugs and 
worms. 

They are not slow in their movements, though less rapid than 
snakes and some lizards ; their movements are so eminently graceful 
that the Cornish name “ long cripple ” is a gratuitous insult. 

As for the deafness, which some naturalists join the Greeks in 
affirming ; this is disproved by my experience, as they respond to 
the jingle of the glass when I lift the cover of the vivarium. I 
admit that they have not “an ear for music,” as they pay no particular 
attention to me when I whistle to them, however melodiously. 
The common green lizard is an amateur of music, as I have often- 
times proved in the course of my walks through Italy, where I have 
collected an audience on a sunny stone wall by whistling, and 
have even captured them with a slip-knot of grass when thus 
fascinated. 

I have no doubt that Rymer Jones is quite right in describing the 
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slow-worms as forming a very remarkable connecting link between 
serpents and saurians. Though snake-like in form and without any 
visible legs, “‘ the rudiments of these limbs may be detected beneath 
the skin ; more especially those of the hinder extremity, wherein a 
little pelvis and femur may be distinctly recognised, while a minute 
sternum, clavicle, and scapula indicate the first appearance of thoracic 
legs.” 

I have not repeated these dissections, but my observations of the 
habits of these animals justify their usual classification with lizards 
rather than with snakes, in spite of their outward shape. When a 
boy, I was much addicted to snakes ; 1 commonly carried one in my 
jacket pocket, especially when visiting the Zoological Gardens, where 
the tremendous excitement produced by exhibiting it to the monkeys 
supplied me with unflagging delight. But I never could feed them 
satisfactorily. After about three months of fasting they died, usually 
after changing their skins, when they became fierce, hissed, and 
tried to bite my fingers, Their natural habit is to gorge horribly, 
and then to fast for an astonishing length of time. 

Not so with my little slow-worms. They feed respectably, 
steadily, and regularly ; look for a worm or a slug every morning, 
excepting during the period of skin-casting, when they remain buried 
and quiescent for several days, and I carefully abstain from dis- 
turbing them. White slugs are their favourite morsels; they will 
swallow two or three in succession, each larger than the head of the 
swallower. 

They are peaceful creatures, only quarrelling when one. has 
swallowed the head and the other the tail of the same worm or 
slug, which gradually descends their respective throats until their 
noses meet. Then comes the tug of war. Ifa worm, it breaks, and 
each swallows his own half. But slugs can bear what engineers 
describe as a “high tensile strain,” and therefore, in their case, the 
whole becomes the share of the victes, and the vanquished slips 
away, cleans his mouth and sulks. 

Our murderous prejudice against this interesting creature is not 
only unjust to its victim, but damaging to ourselves. If the slow- 
worm were treated with the respect and attention to which he is 
entitled, he would be one of our best agricultural friends, especially 
in gardens and greenhouses. Slugs are about the worst of all the 
gardener’s enemies, and I find that a single slow-worm will eat a 
dozen or two of these every week during the season of their ravages. 
Besides this, he helps the drainage of the soil by his burrowing. 

As the domestication is said to be so difficult, I will describe my 
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arrangements. I have an old aquarium tank made of wood, lined 
with slate, with glass front, and a movable glass top in two pieces. 
It is two feet long, one foot high, and one foot wide. It is divided 
by a framed piece of wire netting into two compartments; the 
larger of these, occupying about three-fourths of the whole space, has 
a layer of charcoal fragments at the bottom, about one inch deep, 
and above this about six inches of moss, with its roots and mould 
attached. The animals burrow in this. The smaller compartment 
is left empty, and by drainage forms a pool, showing how much 
water is below all, and, besides this, serving as a bath for frogs and 
newts, 


New ZEALAND COAL-SEAMS. 


HE insular and general geographical character and surroundings 
of New Zealand have led many thoughtful people to regard it as 
the future Britain of the Southern hemisphere. Recent developments 
of New Zealand coal-mining are quite in harmony with this idea. 
According to accounts that appear reliable, there has been lately 
opened, near the town of Westport, in the Middle Island, the 
richest coal-field at present known to exist in any part of the world. 
53 feet 6 inches is said to be the thickness of one seam, nearly 
double that of our famous 10-yard seam in South Staffordshire which 
has converted its district into ‘‘The Black Country.” Other seams 
are described ranging from 6 feet up to this. 

We are further told that “some of these seams are exposed on 
the faces of cliffs,” and can therefore be worked by simple tunnel- 
ling. The account that I have read in /ron of October 6 does not 
state the “dip” of these exposed seams. This is a very important 
practical item. If they dip away from the exposed face, but little 
progress can be made in the way of the open working that is hope- 
fully described, as the workings could not proceed far without being 
stopped by accumulation of water, demanding adits or other devices 
for drainage that may be as costly as sinking a pit in the usual way 
“on the deep” of the seam, and then working upwards towards the 
outcrop. This is what we do in our British coal-seams; the water 
trickles down all the roads towards the pit which is sunk below their 
lowest level to form the “sumph” or well from which the whole 
drainage of the mine may be pumped. 

But even in this case the New Zealand seams would have a great 
advantage ; for supposing the pit to be thus sunk on the deep, and 
at such a distance from the face of the cliff that the bottom of the 


seam should not be lower than the base of the cliff, no pumps would 
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be required, only an adit or small tunnel from the foot of the cliff to 
the sumph of the pit ; and all the water would flow away by gravita- 
tion. It is stated that these cliff-face outcrops of coal are from 800 
to 3,000 feet above sea-level. 

By driving the first roads from the pit right through to the cliff- 
face as we drive to the working boundary in long-wall working, the 
coal could be shipped directly from this face; the pit shaft itself 
would be merely a sumph for drainage, and the second pit usually 
demanded for ventilation would not be absolutely necessary. 

If,on the other hand, these seams dip towards the cliff, their 
working is ridiculously easy ; the cost of the coal (irrespective of 
royalty) would be but a few pence per ton “ f.o. b.” (free on board) ; 
for some of these cliffs are described as sea-cliffs from which the coal 
may be loaded directly by gravitation; other outcrops are on 
mountain sides sloping to the sea where the quarryman’s device is 
available: an endless rope to one side of which is attached the 
loaded truck, which in descending pulls up one or more empties 
attached to the other half of the rope which, by the aid of pulley- 
wheels, runs freely in the reverse direction. 

After making full allowance for possible exaggeration, there 
seems little reason to doubt that New Zealand can supply, if neces- 
sary, the bulk of the Australian demand for coal. Besides this, 
these islands, like our own, have a climate that interferes with no 
kind of manufacturing industry. Furnace work is possible there 
in the summer, and men’s fingers are not blistered by handling 
masses of metal in the winter, as in the United States and Inland 
Europe. 


Tur EXTENSION OF THE CORONA. 


HAVE lately been reading the handsome quarto volume of 
reports of the solar eclipse of July 29, 1878, which volume, 
luxuriously illustrated, has been gratuitously forwarded to myself and 
to many others in this country from the United States Naval Observa- 
tory. One of the most noteworthy of these reports is that of Professor 
S. P. Langley, who, with his brother, Professor J. W. Langley of 
Michigan, Professor Cleveland Abbe, and others, climbed to the 
summit of Pike’s Peak on the Colorado Mountains, and after heroic 
struggles and serious suffering from exposure and mountain sickness, 
succeeded in building the necessary stone pillars and mounting their 
jnstruments at an elevation of 14,000 feet above sea level. Professor 
S. P. Langley spent 1o days there, his brother,8 days, and Professor 
Abbe 5 days, but the latter was carried down on a litter to a lower 
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level the day before the eclipse, as a physician of the party pronounced 
his life to be endangered by another day’s struggle with the difficulty 
of breathing, febrile disturbance, and accelerated heart-action, due to 
the rarefied air. 

The results of observing the phenomena from a position which so 
largely eliminated the vapours, dust-haze, and other veiling hindrances 
of the lower atmosphere fully justified the efforts made, and compen- 
sated for the hardships endured by the brave little band of truth- 
seekers. 

The most important result was an observation of the extension of 
the solar corona far exceeding anything previously seen by Auman 
eyes. (My reason for these italics will presently appear.) 

Instead of the general radiance hitherto described as extending to 
a distance varying from one to three-fourths of the solar diameter 
beyond the sun, Professor Langley observed a marvellous extension 
of the luminous radiance on each side of the sun, and at an angle 
of about 45° with the vertical. 

These wings extended farther and farther as his eye (previously 
fatigued) became more sensitive in the general darkness ; that on the 
left side being the most remarkable. 

Describing this, of which he publishes a drawing, he says : “ The 
central part of the wing on the left near the sun was brighter than the 
edges, which was so diffuse as to make the determination of its exact 
boundary difficult. It appeared to me, however, to be considerably 
more than a solar diameter in width, and it was now visible to fully 
twelve diameters in length. It was not so absolutely structureless as 
the zodiacal light perhaps, and it appeared longer in proportion to 
its breadth than that ; otherwise I should compare it with the zodiacal 
light with more confidence than to anything else.” 

In another paragraph he adds: “I had now much reason to 
regret having exposed my eye, for it was evident that I was witnessing 
a real phenomenon heretofore undescribed ; and yet that while the 
eye was only growing into the proper condition of seeing its real 
extent, I must turn away. I think I must have gazed upon this ex- 
tension for over one-half of the time at my command, looking down 
upon the white paper to sketch its outline and gazing at it again. It 
did not momentarily disappear as a nebula does at night when the 
sketcher turns his eye from the feebly illumined paper. It remained, 
I repeat, persistently visible. The twelve diameters, through which I 
traced it under these circumstances, I feel great confidence in saying, 
were but a portion of its extent.” 

The italics in the above are the Professor’s. Twelve solar 
diameters amount to more than ten millions of miles. 
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When writing “ The Fuel of the Sun” 15 years ago, the forces which 
I conceived to be the cause of the solar prominences demanded theo- 
retically an upheaval of the dense metallic vapours of the interior of the 
sun, their condensation as metallic hail, and ejection beyond the 
limits of the flaming prominences to distances comparable to that by 
which the range of the shot from a gun exceeds that of the flash of 
the powder ; and that such ejection must produce a radiance similar 
to that observed as the corona. I even endeavoured to show that the 
then known limits of the corona are not sufficient for the theory, and 
that the zodiacal light, the meteors beyond, and even the asteroids 
are the materials thus ejected. 

The idea of the corona being thus produced by solar ejection is 
no longer regarded as extravagant ; it is becoming pretty generally 
accepted ; and the idea of the continuity of the corona and the 
zodiacal light is gradually developing towards acceptance. Full 
acceptance demands, however, more evidence than the purely 
theoretical arguments I was able to advance, and therefore I regard 
this observation of Professor Langley’s as specially interesting ; for 
the zodiacal light has been seen on the horizon when the sun was not 
more than twelve diameters below it, and therefore the continuity is 
visibly demonstrated, as the direction of the greatest coronal extension 
observed by Langley corresponds remarkably with that of the 
zodiacal light, and the other observers of this eclipse independently 
describe a remarkable extension in exactly the same direction, 
though not of the same magnitude. The difference, however, is not 
greater than is fairly attributable to the position of vantage obtained 
by Professor Langley. 


CATS AND THE CORONA. 


HE facts above stated have suggested an odd reflection, but one 
that I think is worthy of record and further consideration. 

If I am right respecting the continuity of the corona and the 
zodiacal light, there is about the sun a radiance extending so far as to 
cover a very large portion of the heavens during an eclipse—a radiance 
which must be visible to eyes that are provided with an iris sufficiently 
expansive to open the windows of vision much wider than ours, and 
thereby to see faintly illuminated objects invisible to us. 

Now, it is a fact that certain animals merely regard a solar eclipse 
as an approach of night, and go to rest accordingly ; others display 
considerable alarm. Arago, describing the total eclipse of July 8, 
1842, as he saw it at Perpignan, says, “ Oxen formed into a circle 
with their horns thrust forward as if to repel an enemy. Bats and 
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owls appeared, sheep lay down as if for the night, and horses in the 
fields were in terror.” 

I cannot suppose that a mere twilight should produce this terror. 
Some of our London fogs arrive in the daytime as suddenly as the 
darkening of an eclipse, and their gloom is nearly, if not quite, as 
great. But the thousands of horses in London take no heed of it, 
and all our other experience of these animals indicates that a mere 
negation of light is not at all alarming to them. 

It must be something positive, something also unusual and 
startling, that can thus frighten them, as when they see for the first 
time a strange object on a road. 

All who have driven horses in the country on dark nights must 
have observed the superiority of equine to human vision in such 
darkness. Their power of penetrating gloom appears to me to be 
somewhere midway between that of men and cats. 

What I am now about to suggest is quite serious, viz. that in 
organising another eclipse expedition for the observation of the 
corona a few domestic cats should be included in the staff of 
observers. Let them become familiar with the locality before the 
day of the eclipse, and when it commences let them be kept indoors 
in a darkened room, and then turned out during totality and their 
proceedings carefully observed. 

If my supposition is correct they ‘will see the sky nearly filled 
with a ghostly radiance, starting from a dark spot, and will indicate 
this by staring upwards and around in terror, unable to select a 
direction in which to fly for escape. 

As human beings differ greatly in the expansibility of the iris 
and sensibility of the retina, experiments might be made with the 
view of selecting abnormally sensitive specimens—such as albinos for 
example '—and using their vision for the determination of the limits of 
the corona. 

The telescope does not help, for two reasons—first, that its glasses 
absorb some of the faint light; and second, because with a high mag- 
nifying power the field only includes a small bit of corona without the 
possibility of a general view and comparison with the darker sky around. 

The records of observations of the same eclipse by different 
observers, especially the drawings of different naked-eye observers, 
prove that these differences of vision are most remarkably displayed 

? Wafer, speaking of the Albinos of Darien, describes their intolerance of sun- 
light, and adds that, ‘‘ notwithstanding their being thus sluggish and dull in the 
day-time, yet when moonshiny nights come they are all life and activity, running 
about and into the woods, skipping about like wild bucks; and running as fast by 
moonlight, even in the gloom and shade of the woods, as the other Indians by 
day.” Hence they are called moon-eyed, 
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in tracing the coronal limits. All generally agree as to the direction 
of its greatest extension, but differ up to cent. per cent. as to its 
magnitude. 


THE PATH OF THE COMET, 


HE question of the identity of the present comet with that of 
1843 and 1880 is still questioned, and the later observations 
are stated to decidedly contradict the supposition. 

I have been surprised to find that the observers who record the 
small deviation of the present orbit from that of the comets of the 
above dates say nothing, and apparently allow nothing, for the posi- 
tively disturbing influence of the sun during its remarkably close 
perihelion passage ; but on further reflection I think I perceive why 
they have lost sight of this possibility. 

It is because they regard the sun merely as a lump of something 
hot, surrounded by a mere atmospheric envelope. The retardation 
due to a brushing of the atmospheric fringe of such a body would 
simply contract the orbit in length, and bulge it a little in width. 

But the sun is no such passive orb. He is an eternally bursting 
bombshell, projecting gases and solids in mighty explosive jets that 
extend for millions and millions of miles. (See previous Note on 
“ The Extension of the Corona.”) 

The diameter of some of these jets is equal to that of the 
nucleus of the comet, and it is scarcely possible that it could pass so 
near to the sun as it did without encountering not merely a passive 
resistance, but furious blasts, that may have not merely altered the 
proportions of its elliptical orbit, but have produced positive dis- 
placements quite sufficient to account for the discrepancies that have 
been observed between its orbit and those of 1843 and 1880. 

If so, we may yet enjoy the sensation of witnessing another and 
another brush with the sun, and the grand finale of bodily absorption 
—I was about to write total absorption, but correct myself—as the 
nucleus of the comet may plunge into the sun, and its outer 
nebulous matter escape and form a meteoric trail, following a path 
similar to that last travelled by the defunct nucleus. 

While on this subject I should make an explanatory addendum 
to my last month’s Notes on the Comet. The affarent plunge into 
the limb of the sun described in the first telegrams from the Cape 
are now, in the detailed accounts, explained as a passage close to 
the limb, but also between the sun and the observer, in such wise 
that the apparent plunge was a passage over the edge portion of the 
sun’s face, causing the photosphere to blot out the visibility of the 
comet. W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS,: 
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EcypTiaNn DONKEYS. 


CORRESPONDENT applies to me for information regarding 
the treatment of donkeys in Egypt, his sympathies having 
very justly been awakened by passages in the writings of various 
authors. He says, “According to some modern writers the animal 
is treated in a shocking manner. A recent writer in the Animal 
World says, ‘It is kept with “fearful raws” under the saddle back- 
strap, raws into which the donkey boys not only strike, but seem 
to delight to stick their tamarind sticks.’ A lady writing to the 
Animal World says some of the ‘raw places are actually a/ize, 
and the donkey is often beaten about the legs so cruelly as to 
almost drop with agony.’ The Rev. H. Jones, M.A., in an 
article in the Lefsure Hour, says, ‘However gaily caparisoned, a 
“raw” is considered an inevitable part of the poor creature’s 
equipment ; it is cut out neatly on his loins.’ ” 

I wrote to Miss Gordon Cumming, and she has kindly sent me 
the following note :— 

I suspect that in this matter, as in most-others, good and evil are 
inextricably blended. A merciful man will be merciful to his beast, 
and a cruel one will be brutal. Most of the Egyptian donkeys are 
in charge of boys—a race not always tender to animals, even in 
Britain, and these poor little Arabs, who have never known gentleness 
or kindness in their own wretched homes, are not likely to be 
patterns of this virtue in their treatment of the dumb creatures 
intrusted to them. 

That some are kindly treated I have no doubt, and, though the 
subject was not one to which I gave much heed, my own impression 
of Egyptian donkeys was, that they seemed quite a superior race to 
those of Britain, and bore their burdens bravely, and apparently with- 
out effort. Both in Alexandria and in Cairo my attention was fre- 
quently arrested by groups which might have afforded studies for an 
artist, to illustrate “The Flight into Egypt”—a veiled Oriental 
woman and her child, riding a most gentle, handsome ass, while the 
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stately father walked alongside, perhaps carrying a palm-branch to 
keep off the flies. 

Referring to my Egyptian diary, I find the following incidental 
notice of a ride to the Pyramids. “Our donkeys were already 
saddled, English side-saddles had been provided for us. The 
donkeys of Egypt are charming little beasts, with very easy motion, 
who canter along as if they thoroughly enjoyed the fun, without a 
suggestion of a stick ; only a little vocal encouragement from their 
small Arab owners, who kept pace with us the whole way” (that 
is to say, for several miles). 

Later I find the remark : “ We were cantering cheerily along on our 
brave little donkeys.” I certainly should not have gone out of my 
way to make these comments, had any cruelty come under our 
notice. My niece tells me that her donkey carried her from the 
Quarry Caves to Cairo, a distance of eleven miles, in an hour and a 
quarter, without any but vocal encouragement, and seemed quite fresh 
at the end of the ride. 

On the other hand, on referring to a friend long resident in the 
country, she replies, “‘I am afraid I must agree in a good deal that is 
stated in your correspondent’s inclosures regarding the treatment 
of that most useful animal, the Egyptian donkey. 

“ During our eleven years’ sojourn in Egypt we saw ghastly sights 
among the donkeys and horses. Many are barbarously treated, and 
it used certainly to be an exception to find one without a raw, which 
the imp who drove him seemed to delight in keeping up. 

“With regard to their strength being overtaxed in carrying a lady 
on a side-saddle, I consider that these donkeys, although small, are 
strong, and fully capable of bearing their burdens.” 

I fear this testimony goes to prove that there is abundant room 
in Egypt for a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ; 
but it would need to begin its reformation at the root of the matter, 
by checking official brutality to bipeds ! 

In Tunis and Algeria the case seems worse than in Egypt, and 
a friend, writing thence, can scarcely contain her indignation at “ the 
perfectly brutal way in which the meek little donkeys, starveling 
ponies and mules, are whacked and over-loaded.” It is a subject 
which so constantly forces itself on her attention that she recurs to it 
again and again, and concludes that the Arabs are totally insensible 
to the suffering they cause their poor beasts of burden. In short, 
she cordially indorses the opinion of a French writer, who character- 
ises Northern Africa as “L’Enfer des Bourriquets” (The Hell of the 
Ass’s Colt). 
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CHRISTMAS ART. 


ESSRS. RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS send me some 

specimens of the Christmas Cards published by them this 
year. I need only say that from an artistic point of ‘view they are 
very good indeed ; while, at the same time, they are striking proofs 
of the perfection which has now been obtained in chromo-litho- 
graphy.—Messrs. Hildesheimer & Faulkner also have rejoiced my 
eyes by specimens of some of their very beautiful cards, all of which 
show great feeling, skill, and originality. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CABS. 


HE Londoner is apt to congratulate himself on his perfect 
command of all the social luxuries which civilised man can 
possess ; but there is one item in the social “ bill of fare” which he 
has yet to acquire in all its perfection, and that is a comfortable 
cab. No one, I think, can doubt that the two-wheeled vehicle of 
the late Mr. Hansom’s invention is both useful and in many ways 
well adapted for quick transit through busy streets. But anyone 
who rides in a hansom must have been struck by the absolute want 
of any means of quickly communicating with the Jehu. The only 
available plan of shouting upwards through the trapdoor is apt to 
endanger one’s cervical vertebre ; and, if the driver happens to be 
steering his way through the mazes of traffic, your commands have 
little chance of being heard or attended to. Then there remains 
the method of directing his movements by waving an umbrella or 
stick before his eyes, but the signal code is in this respect utterly 
deficient. He stops when you only mean him to take a turning, 
and he takes a turning when you wish to alight. Why can’t we 
have a speaking-tube fitted up in each hansom, through which we 
could convey easily and effectively our commands? Or why should 
there not be a little bell (@ Za the electric gong in shape) securely 
fixed in a flat box on the roof, with a plain code beside the occupant 
of the cab, such as “one ring, stop;” “two rings, turn to the 
right ;” “ three, to the left ;” “four, turn back ;” and soon? Iam 
sincerely convinced that in the prospective improvement of the 
hansom there is a great store of comfort for humanity. The details 
mentioned are little things, no doubt; but then, life’s comfort is 
really made up of little things. 
Another feature of cab-improvement will consist in the abolition 
or modification of the “ growler.” If I go north, say to Edinburgh, 
I find in each four-wheeled cab a neat brougham ora landau. If I 
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am a tourist, and am travelling with three friends, and wish for an 
open carriage wherein we may at our ease inspect Edinburgh, I do 
not require to resort,.as in London, to the expensive private landau 
with its coachman and all the “extras.” My hotel porter in Edin- 
burgh- simply calls a cab from the nearest stand. The cab is‘a 
landau : the cabman opens it if shut ; and in ten minutes or less the 
party of four is whirled off in a comfortable open vehicle, hired at 
the rate of two shillings per hour, with a fourdoire for the driver 
thrown in. We cannot do this in London, and one is tempted to 
ask “why not?” The “growler” is all very well when there is 
luggage to be carried—cabs elsewhere carry quite as heavy a load— 
but we ask, why cannot we have opening cabs as the provinces 
possess them ? and, alas! echo as yet answers “ why ?” 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 


ECEASED.—Picott-Grey.—November 6, 1882, in the city of Dublin, 
Mrs. Charlotte Grey, the fourth and last surviving daughter of the 
late John Pigott, Esq., and Mary, third daughter of Joseph Vickers, Esq., of 
St. Catherine’s, Dublin; sister of the late Sir William Pigott, Bart. (an intimate 
and trusted friend of the late Earl of Carlisle when Chief Secretary of Ireland, and 
of the late Marquis Wellesley, by whom he was privately engaged in inquiring 
into the political intrigues of the Irish court during his Excellency’s Viceroyalty), 
of Dellbrook and Tencurry, co. Dublin; and granddaughter of John Pigott, 
Esq., of Stradbally, Queen’s County. She was born on July 21, 1805, and married 
on January 19, 1837, to James H. Grey, Esq., M.K.T., and was during the whole 
period of her life a dutiful daughter, a devoted wife, an affectionate mother, and 
a sincere friend. 

The direct descent of this family now devolves upon her nephew, John Vickers 
Pigott, who at present resides in the United States; eldest son of the late John 
Pigott, Esq., of Brooklyn, and Elizabeth, sister of the Rev. Dr. Maguire, of 
St. Olave’s, London. 





